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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


(4) dollars. 


During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 


lence has been universally commented upon. 


We have 


received numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjcined list for the purpose of facilitating 


@ selection. 


New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 
Trebelli. 
Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
osephine Yorke 
Lmilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli. 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie ‘Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi,—2, 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, 


Mr.& Mrs.Geo ‘Henschel, Frederic Grant 


Charlies M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
—_ Staudigl, 

valu Veling, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 

Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 

Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 

May Fielding, 

Elien Montejo, 

Lilian Olcott, 

Louise Some Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campaniai, 
Guadagnini, 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 

Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati, 

Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente, 


oseffy, 
a Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenberg, 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
;leason, 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
Julius Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 
E. A. Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 

oseph Koegel, 

r. José Godoy, 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carlyle Petersilea, 


Calixa, Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 
Fannie Bloomfield, 
8. E. Jacobsohn, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. 

. O. Von Prochazka, 
tdvard Grieg, 
Eugene D' Albert, 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Kneisel 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone “Barton, 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani 
King Ludwig Y I, 
CG. Jos. Brambach, 
Henry Schradieck,’ 





Carl Retter, 
George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 

Van Zandt, 

W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme, Clemelli, 

Albert M. Bagby, 

W. Waugh Laudcr, 
Hans von Biilow, 
Clara Schumann, 

Joach im, 

Samuel S$. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 

Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges, 

A. A. Stanley, 

Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich"Hofmann, 
Charles, Fradel, 








William Mason, 

P. S. —, 

Neupe: 

Hobert de Blanck, 

Dr. Louis Maas, 

Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 

Antoine de Kontski, 

S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 

Otte —— 
W. H. Sherwood 


Stagn 
ohn ohn McCullough, 
vini, 

ohn T. Raymond, 
ter Wallack, 

McKee Rankin, 

Boucicault 

Osmund Tearle, 

Lawrence Barrett, 

Rossi, 

Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
dwin Booth, 

as — 

P) 
ge: a riflo,” 
elen ‘Ames, 

Marie Litta, 

Emil Scaria, 

Hermann Winkelmann, 

a, 

William W. Gilchrist, 

Ferranti, 

ine ® Brahms, 
eye 

Moritz Moszkowski, 

Anna Louise Tanner, 

Filoteo Greco, 

Wilhelm Junck, 

Fannie Hirsch, 

eieheet Banner. 

S. N. Penfield, 

F Ww. Riesbe: 

Emmons Hamli in, 

Otto Sutro, 

Carl Faelten, 

Belle Cole, 

Carl. Millécker, 

— Meson, 

Georges Bizet 

— A. Broekhoven, * 
dgar H. Sherwood, 

Ponchielli, 

Edith Edwards, 

Carrie Hun-King. 

Pauline L’ Allemand, 

Verdi, 

Hummel! Monument, 

Pe Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak,” 

Saint-Saens. 

Pablo de Sarasate, 

Jules Jordan. 


MORE genuinely unselfish promoter of the inter- 
ests of the divine art than Mr. Higginson, of Bos- 
ton, cannot be found in this country, and he is equaled 
in this respect in the history of the United States only 
by the deceased Reuben R. Springer, of Cincinnati. We 
are moved to make this remark by the news which 
reaches us» that Mr. Higginson, who has just endowed 
his orchestra with four new tubas and a pair of the new 
tympani of Pfund, in Leipsic, has designated his inten- 
tion of devoting the sum of $20,000, or, if necessary, a 
still larger sum, for the purpose of providing all those 
members of the Boston Symphony Society’s string or- 
chestra who have not first-class instruments with new, 
and, of course, fine instruments. The execution ot this 
benevolent idea will make that important portion of 
Mr. Gericke's orchestra, the strings, the best of any or- 
chestra in the entire United States, for, as it is, he is 
known to have the best violinists in the country, and if 
all of them are provided with first-class instruments it 
must be a pleasure to listen to them. 


HE Baltimore American in reviewing the military 
concert that took place at the Academy of Music 
in that city, said, among other things: 

The first part of the program embraced also Rossini's ‘‘ William Tell,” 
the allegretto movement from Beethoven's eighth symphony, Gounod's 
** Funeral March of a Marionette’’ and Wagner’s work, “‘ Die Walkiire.”” 

Wagner's work, “ Die Walkiire,” as given curtailed at 
the Metropolitan Opera-House here, takes four hours for 
its performance, and Rossini’s “ William Tell” will con- 
sume not less than three hours. Granting that the in- 
termediate two numbers will occupy only twenty minutes, 
including an intermission, it must be admitted that the 
Baltimoreans in listening for seven hours and twenty 
minutes to the first part of a concert-program get at 
least their money’s worth. 

But, joking aside, such, notices as the above are an 
outright blow in the face of intelligent readers and an 
important daily journal like the Baltimore American 
ought to feel ashamed of employing men to write musi- 
cal criticisms who do not know the difference between 
an overture and an opera. 

ce 

E have received a number of letters indorsing THE 
MUSICAL COURIER’S policy, as editorially ex- 
plained a fortnight ago, of not noticing, critically, such 
performers as are in our opinion beneath criticism. The 
Carri Brothers were cited as examples of this class, but 
they are by no means the only ones whom we shall thus 
treat. Since they have, however, given their first of six 
alleged concerts last week, we have been besieged with 
letters sharing our opinion of these players. As most of 
these letters are received from persons who do not in- 
close their names and addresses—not for publication, 
but as evidence of good faith—no notice whatever can 
be taken of them as well as of other anonymous commu- 
nications. A powerful letter by Mr. A. J. Davis, the fine 
organist and composer, on the same subject, has been 
written in German, but time, as well as space, forbids 
our giving a translation here. A very encouraging sign, 
however, is, that other papers are beginning to fol- 
low THE MUSICAL COURIER’S example, and thus we are 
enabled to quote the following from the Su#, which 
completely echoes the sentiments previously expressed 


in these columns: 

The first Carri concert of a series of six, with the addition of two piano 
recitals, which the musical brothers promise for this winter, took place last 
evening in Chickering Hall. It has long ago been pointed out in this jour- 
nal that there is no reason why people who are music teachers of more or 
less excellence should thrust themselves so persistently before the public 
as they often do without the shadow of a claim to a virtuoship which could 
insure their giving pleasure to an audience. That to the judicious listener 
there is no sense of enjoyment from the performances of the Carri Brothers 
has from their long-continued habit of giving concerts become a well- 
known fact. They mean well, they try hard to accomplish what their am- 
bition leads them on to do—that is to say, to interpret worthy music admir- 
ably. They do not succeed in their efforts, and the fact cannot be dis- 
guised that in New York, at least, their playing is not of a sufficiently high 
grade to warrant any appearances, much less the frequent ones they are 
wont to make. 


OME very interesting déno#ments found their way 

recently into the press of Vienna, which go to show 
a power of the claque which is perfectly shameful. The 
solo fersonne/ of the Vienna court opera consists of fif- 
teen ladies, eighteen male singers and ten members 
of the ballet. It appears that these forty-three artists 
pay to the claque from five to fifty florins (a florin is 
about fifty cents) per month, according to the height of 
their respective salaries. If twenty florins be taken as 
the average price paid to the solo artists to the head of 
the claque monthly, it will be seen that this important 
personage receives an annual income of ten thousand 
florins. It is an open secret that one of the artists who 
only a year ago retired to privacy, after having been for 
thirty-four years one of the favorite members of the 


trol of the claque, and that in that period of time he 
paid over to that unworthy institution a considerable 
amount of his salary, For some of the newly-engaged 
members who are making a début it is almost an abso- 
lute necessity to pay the claque if they do not want to 
score a fiasco at the outset of their artistic career. This 
thing is not only shameful, but it is truly atrocious, and 
the director and all the artists should combine to do 
away with this public nuisance as soon as possible. We 
here in America have no claque and with Seume can 
safely say: “ Wir Wilden sind doch bessere Menschen,” 








NOTICE AND ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE readers of the Sun have grave reasons for com- 
plaining of that journal's illiberal and dangerous » 

policy of not noticing the performances of opera in Ger- ~~ 
man at the Metropolitan Opera-House. Not once since 
the beginning of the season has a notice or criticism of 
the most important musical events at present to be wit- 
nessed in this country appeared in the columns of so 
great a daily journal as the New York Suwa, and habitual 
readers of that paper have had to turn to other sources 
of information if they wanted to know what was to take 
place or what had occurred at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. This lack of fulfillment of the mission of a news- 
paper, viz., to give to its readers, if nothing else, at least 
the news of the day, will be found accounted for by 
glancing over the advertising columns of the Sun. 
For some reason or other, best known probably to the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera-House, no ad- 
vertisement of that institution’s performances can be, 
found in the advertising columns of the Sun: hinc tlle 
lachryme. No advertisement no notice, is the Chatham- 
st. policy of all the New York daily papers with the 
laudable exception of the 7rune and the Evening Post, 
A more barefaced coercion of managers into advertising 
and of injustice towards readers cannot well be imagined. — 
Furthermore, if once it be admitted that the advertising 
columns of a paper have anything to do with its editorial 
columns, the next question that will arise is, How far 
does this interdependence extend? Does the length of 
the advertisement influence also the length of the notice ? 
And if it does gauge the length of the notice, does it also 
bear upon the character of the notice or criticism? 
These are questions which must necessarily obtrude 
themselves upon the minds of thoughtful readers of the 
Sun and the other papers pursuing the same policy. 

But if it is damnable in these papers that they do not 
notice entertainments which have not previously been 
advertised in their columns, it must be admitted that it 
is also disgusting to see the slavish manner with which 
some of them, notably the 7%mes and the Hera/d, notice 
anything and everything that has been advertised in 
their columns, be it good, bad or indifferent. Let us 
have a little reform in these matters, gentlemen, and 
follow the example of the 7rzbune and the Evening Post. 








STICK TO YOUR LAST. 


T isa pity to see a gifted and cultivated man like 
Adam Badeau, who has written some valuable and 
instructive books, dabble in matters which he is ignorant 
of and attempt to discuss an art theory of which, accord- 
ing to his own reflections, he has not the remotest techni- 
cal or philosophical discernment. We are prompted to 
say these things after reading an article on reminiscences 
of twenty-five years ago, including the opera of that time 
in this city, which he contributed to last Sunday’s 
Boston Herald. Here is a delicious specimen of Mr. 
Badeau’s reflections. After unjustly accusing the dis- 
ciples of the modern and progressive tendency in music 
of saying that there was no music in those days, twenty- 


five years ago, hecontinues: 

The people who lived and admired and listened and felt then in 
Europe and America were ignorant, uncultivated, stolid, commonplace, by 
comparison with those who prefer ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba’’ and “ The 
Meistersinger."” Thre was no one before Wagner. Opera was not opera 
then; music was not music. Nobody was cultivated or refined or edu- 
cated until the Metropolitan Opera-House was opened. All the great and 
gracious of every clime, who listened to Donizetti and Bellini and Mozart 
and Verdi and Meyerbeer—George Sand, Thackeray, Jules Janin, for in- 
stance—and their contemporaries knew nothing of music or passion, of life 
or art. Beethoven was only a pioneer. Goethe and Gluck were not geniuses 
because they never heard “* Parsifal.”” Pshaw! 

This craze will pass away. There is a fine show, there is a great deal of 
magnificent sound and fury, there is a great deal of harmony and science ; 
but there is no music greater than we have heard before. There is no more 
subtle embodiment of human feeling, no grander utterance of human 
emotion, no sublimer inspiration of human hope, no diviner solace of human 
suffering than the other masters gave us in other years. Surely Wagner is 
great in his way; and the world is better for his existence, but he has not 
eclipsed his predecessors ; he has not made them altogether the things of 
the past. There are things he cannot do that they have done. Does any- 
one suppose that if Wagner could have written melody he would not have 
given it tous? As well tell me that Tennyson would not have written 
“Hamlet” had it been in his power. 

Then Wagner is not of the greatest because it requires education, cul- 
ture, learning, to appreciate him. But the greatest things in art or litera- 
ture appeal to the unlearned as well as the learned; the greatest actors 
move the galleries as well as the boxes: The hurdy-guedies are a wit- 
ness of genius, and yet it is the common reproach of the older masters 











opera-house fersonne/, stood completely under ‘the con- 


to-day that the hurdy-gurdies play them and the common people like 
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them. The fine people will yet come back to melody and passion put into 
voice and sound. This fashion will have its day. For fashions are com- 
mon in literature and art as well as in dress, and Wagner will go down like 
bangs and high bonnets, to come up again and take his legitimate place 
among, but not at the head of, the great musicians of the world. 

This rhodomontade, which jis a vehement appeal to 
prejudice, devoid of argument, and the mere ex parte 
statement of an unmusical, or rather non-musical, liter- 
ary man could be passed over in silence and left to its 
own inherent weakness to fall to pieces, were it not for 
one remark which in a general way is always used in 
one shape or the other by persons who have not studied 
or who do not comprehend the works of the Titan Wag- 
ner. The remark of Mr. Badeau is this: “Does any- 
body suppose that if Wagner could have written melody 
he would not have given it to us?” 

Among intellectual musical people, no matter of what 

school, the mental vision of any person who ever ques- 
tioned Wagner's ability to compose melodies would be 
mourned as irredeemably and forever lost, for it is a fact 
which a study, nay, not even a study, but a glance 
through his works will show that Wagner wrote a per- 
fect plethora of melodies. 
_ Of what value then is the opinion of a man who can- 
not discover these melodies, cannot read them in Wag- 
ner’s scores, cannot hear them when they are played and 
sung tohim. And such people sit in judgment on Wag- 
ner and make prophecies of the future of his immortal 
productions ! 

We can afford to let the matter rest on such unequal 
terms. Whereas it has not yet become a crime to have 
made progress in any science or in any sister art, we do 

“not believe that it has become a crime to have made 
progress in music. 





Mrs. Patti’s Concert. 

HE Academy of Music has seldom, if ever, held 

larger, and certainly not more enthusiastic audiences than 
were present there on last Thursday evening and Saturday after- 
noon to witness the greatest living songstress’s farewell concerts 
in New York. Itis estimated that over twenty thousand dollars 
were taken in at the box-office, and the number of people that 
could not be accommodated was so large that the management 
lias been induced to give two more concerts in this city. They 
will take place on Monday evening, November 29, and on Wed- 
nesday evening, December 1. These will positively be the last 
concerts given in this city by Mrs. Patti until her return from 
Mexico and California. The concert programs will be entirely 
new, though at the first entertainment Mrs. Patti and Mrs. 
Scalchi will sing their popular selection from ‘‘ Semiramide.” At 
the second concert the second act of ‘* Marta ” will be given. 

The concert on Thursday night opened with the,‘‘ Zampa”’ over- 
ture, by Hérold, which the orchestra under Arditi’s well-known 
careful guidance performed in most finished manner. We may 
add right here that the same was the case with the other orches- 
tral numbers, a graceful minuet for string orchestra, by Bolzoni, 
and the “* Semiramide ” overture, by Rossini, and with the entire 
orchestral accompaniments. 

Franco Novara displayed his sonorous bass voice in Adam’s 

cantique ‘* Noél,” Mrs. Scalchi, an old favorite, was overwhelmed 
with applause when she appeared to sing the Page's aria from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘* Huguenots,” and Albert Guille, the new tenor, 
obliterated the somewhat doubtful impression his evident nervous- 
ness in the singing of an aria from Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Gioconda ” and 
his poor stage appearance made with the public by a subsequent 
fine delivery of ‘* M’appari,” from ‘‘ Martha.” In this he was 
eminently successful and his agreeable, resonant and well-trained 
tenor voice justified Mrs. Patti’s previously-expressed high opin- 
ion of this singer. . 
- Antonio Galassi, who is a prime favorite with New York audi- 
ences, was cordially greeted when he appeared upon the stage to 
sing the beautiful romanza ‘* Eri tu,” from Verdi's ‘‘ Ballo in 
Maschera,” and his noble voice and musica! phrasing shone to 
greater advantage in this number than in his second selection, 
**O casta Fiar,” from Massenet’s ‘‘ Roi de Lahor.” The three 
gentlemen combined in a masterly rendering of the great trio 
from ‘* William Tell.” 

Mrs. Patti made her entrance amid a furore of hand-clapping, 
shouts and other tokens of delight, and gratefully acknowledging 
the flattering tributes of homage with a slight bow and pleasant 
smiles she sang, after silence had been restored, the exquisite 
rondo, ‘‘ Ardon gl’incensi,” from Donizetti’s *‘ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor.” When Patti sings criticism is silenced, and nothing re- 
mains for even the most exacting critic but to bow his head in 
sincere acknowledgment of the diva’s unparalleled gifts. It would 
be useless to reiterate the powers and fascination of her sweet 
voice, the faultless accuracy of her vocal technic, and of the un- 
varying purity of her intonation. 

No end of applause and an avalanche of floral offerings of mam- 
moth sizes followed Mrs. Patti’s superb singing, and after a triple 
recall she gave the audience a soulful rendering of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” which sent tears to many an eye, including the beautiful 
orbs of the singer herself. 

The second half of the program was ‘given up to excerpts from 
“ Semiramide” which were rendered in costume and with scenery. 
Mrs. Scalchi sang Arsace’s cavatina ‘‘ Eccomi alfine in Babilonia,” 
displaying the fine quality of tone of her lower register, then 
with Mr, Novara the duet ‘* D’un tenero amore,” whereupon Mrs, 





Patti rendered ‘‘ Bel raggio” in incomparable style, and after an 
interruption caused by frenetic applause concluded, with Mrs. 
Scalchi, the entertainment by singing the duet ‘* Serbami oguor” 
between Semiramide and Arsace. The public, however, insisted 
that this should not yet be the end of the concert, and kept up 
such a clamor for more that the two ladies finally consented to 
add as an encore Semiramide’s and Arsace’s second duet from the 
same opera, 

At the Saturday matinee the first half of the program con- 
sisted again of mixed selections. Mrs. Patti sang ‘‘ Ah! fors e 
lui” from ‘‘ La Traviata” and her two encore selections were 
Arditi’s gavetto ‘‘ L’Ingenue” and his hackneyed ‘‘ II Baccio” 
waltz, The second portion of the program comprised scenes from 
the third act of Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” in costume and with scenery 
and Mrs. Patti’s rendering of the jewel song, was, of course, ap- 
plauded to the echo, The audience at this matinee must have 
numbered fully three thousand people. 


Trinity Church Festival. 
RINITY CHURCH is noted for good music and 
a well-trained choir, which has been for the past twenty 
years under the direction of Mr. A. H. Messiter. At no time 
have its walls resounded to better music than on last Thursday 
evening, when the choirs of Trinity parish held their fourteenth 
annual festival. These festivals have generally been held in the 
different chapels, and this was only the second ever held in Trin- 
ity Church. Four choirs were present besides that of Trinity : 
Trinity Chapel Choir, under the direction of W. B, Gilbert ; St. 
John’s Chapel Choir, under direction of Geo. F. LeJeune ; St. 
Paul’s Chapel Choir, under direction of Leo Kofler, and St. 
Chrysostom’s Chapel Choir, under direction of W. A. Raboch. 
It scarcely need be said that the volume of music, swelling under 
the rafters of old Trinity, gave an effect of solemn grandeur that 
would lead the most arrogant Puritan to approve of organs and 
choirs in churches. 

Mr. Messiter’s thorough musical knowledge and comprehension 
of the legitimate requirements of church music enabled him to 
present an attractive program. Five anthems were given, chrono- 
logically arranged, beginning with a five-part anthem by Byrd, a 
contemporary of Palestrina. This was well sung and almost jus- 
tified the saying by Dr. Crotch that it was one of the finest 
pieces of church music ever written. A not especially notable 
anthem by Croft (1672-1727) followed, and next a motet by Mo- 
zart, where some good shading was noted, and also some inter- 
esting solos by the St. Chrysostom boys. The anthem by Smart 
was most enjoyable to the major portion of the audience, as well 
from its own value as from the exquisite soprano solo of a St. 
John’s boy. A solo anthem by Wesley, and one by Gadsby, a 
somewhat dramatic writer of the modern English school, finished 
the list of anthems. In the latter some signs of fatigue were no- 
ticeable in the voices, compensated for, however, by the solos of 
Messrs. Price and Barnard—the only soloists from Trinity Church 
choir heard at the festival. 

Although, as a matter of courtesy, it was commendable to 
allow soloists from other churches to fill the program, one could 
but regret not to hear more of the fine voices of the Trinity Church 
The anthem by Gadsby, we may remark, was hardly a 
There are Americans who 








choir. 
fair example of modern church music. 
have written better. 

Mr. Messiter furnished two new bymns for the occasion. He 
is an exception to most musicians, in that he writes too little. 
The few compositions of his which we have heard are marked by 
good themes, treated with dignity and refinement, and are welcome 
additions to church music, The professional hymn on this oc- 
casion was pleasing from its originality and the free melodious 
movements of tenor and bass, 

A good magnificat by W. B. Gilbert was included in the ser- 
vice and showed some effective writing. The festival, on the 
whole, was a marked success. 








Symphonic Matinee. 

R. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN gave the 
first of his series of symphonic matinees at Chickering Hall 
last Thursday afternoon, before an audience which was as large- 
sized as it was fashionable and cultured. The program was a 
strictly classical one, and, though containing no novelties, was 
interesting and evidently to the taste of the public, who applauded 
most vigorously and insisted on a da capo performance of Schu- 
mann’s exquisite ‘‘ Abendlied,” the violin solo of which Mr. 
Dannreuther played with nice musical taste and tone. The orches- 
tra seems to become used to the conductor’s usually very spirited 
conception and shows a decided improvement in ensemble, which 
undoubtedly in future concerts will gradually become perfect. The 
orchestral numbers, besides the one abovementioned, consisted of 
Beethoven's ‘' Prometheus” overture, Weber’s menuet from “ Eu- 
ryanthe,” the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scotch Symphony,” 

and Haydn’s charming second symphony in D major. 

The solo efforts at this matinee embraced Bach's vigorous, in- 
teresting and, in parts, grand concertq,in C major for two pianos 
and string orchestra. The two solo pianos were played by 
Messrs. R. Hoffman and W. H. Sherwood, both of whom de- 
serve praise for neatness of execution, nicety of touch and tone and 
artistic conception. Their efforts were most deservedly applauded. 

Mrs. Jessika Haskell Fuller sang the ‘‘ Non mi dir ” recitative 
and aria from Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” and Schubert's songs 
‘* Margaret at the Spinning-Wheel” and ‘ Mignon” with a 
pleasant soprano voice and nice delivery, 

Inthe last of the two songs, the orchestral accompaniments to 


both of which are skillfully arranged by Liszt, Mrs, Fuller. 





showed signs of nervousness and at one time her memory for- 
sook her entirely and she ‘‘ got out.” This somewhat marred her 
success with the public, which was far greater after her rendering 
of the Mozart aria than after her singing of the Schubert 
Lieder, 

The next concert will occur at Chickering Hall, on Thursday 
evening, December 9, and the program will contain Nicode¢’s 
** Suite Symphonique.”’ 

HOME NEWS. 

Carlos Sobrino, the pianist, will give two recitals at 
Historical Hall, Brooklyn, on December 2 and 16. The pro- 
grams are interesting. 

The Hera/d is becoming refreshingly candid. It says 
editorially that all the reports of Patti's arrival were silly, and 
adds that the Hera/d’s report was as silly as the rest. 

Owing to the inability to obtain suitable dates out of 
town, the Valda Opera Company, under Mr. Amberg’s manage- 
ment, has been disbanded. The two advertised performances 
which were to have taken place at the Academy this week will, 
therefore, not be held. 

There has just been formed a new vocal society in this 
city called the North New York Choral Society. It consists of 
trained voices only. It is under the direction of Mr. William K. 
Bassford. The society intends giving several concerts during the 
winter, and promises the production of some new and important 
works. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy, the eminent Chicago organist, 
opened a new Roosevelt organ at the New South Church with two 
recitals on Tuesday evening and Thursday afternoon of last week. 
Both were largely attended by cultivated audiences that seemingly 
greatly enjoyed Mr. Eddy’s brilliant renderings of two programs 
of great variety and interest. Mr. Eddy’s performances show 
the thorough musician in fine conception and in registration of so 
masterly kind that it sets forth the possibilities of the magnificent 
instrument in the most advantageous manner. Besides this Mr. 
Eddy’s téchnic is equally great and finished in manual and pedal 
work and altogether, therefore, his performances were highly en- 
joyable, 

Edmund Neupert’s first pupils’ concert occurred at 
Steinway Hall on last Thursday afternoon before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience of the performers’ friends. To judge from 
the different renderings given then, some by young ladies scarcely 
twelve or thirteen years of age, Mr. Neupert’s success as a teacher 
is simply wonderful. A Miss Laura Baronn, of very tender age: 
played a movement from Rubinstein’s E minor concerto with 
remarkable vigor, nice phrasing and good technic,-and a little 
miss of scarcely twelve, named Cicilie Schiller, gave testimony 
of most pronounced musical and pianistic gifts by the well- 
played last two movements from Mendelssohn’s G minor con- 
certo. The other pupils who played on this occasion were Mr. 
Tracy, who rendered the allegro from Rubinstein’s F major con- 
certo; Miss Florence Oberndorfer, who performed the inter- 
mezzo and finale from the Schumann concerto, and Miss Anna 
Brown, who performed the two last movements from Chopin’s E 
minor concerto. All these pupils showed the effects of good, 
careful and most conscientious instruction, and did honor to Mr. 
Neupert. 

The first public rehearsal and concert of the present 
season of the Oratorio Society occurred at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House on last Wednesday afternoon and Thursday even- 
ing respectively, and both were attended by fair-sized audiences. 
The oratorio, rendered under Mr. Walter Damrosch’s direction, 
was Hindel’s chestnut. ‘* Israel in Egypt,” and the performance 
calls for almost as little notice as the work itself. The choruses, 
which form the main portion of Hindel’s labors in this antiquated 
and uninteresting work, were rendered in a partially satisfactory, 
but oftentimes very perfunctory and listless manner, the charac- 
teristic plague choruses meeting with the old-time favor with a 
not over-critical audience. Misses Marie Van, soprano, and 
Marie Groebl, contralto, sang their respective parts to every- 
body’s satisfaction, the former being especially pleasing in her 
first solo. Dr. F. Mandeville, the tenor, was good, and the two 
basses, Dr. Carl E. Martin and George Prehn, gave their duet, 
** The Lord is a man of war,” in a very spirited and artistic man- 
ner, which elicited a hearty outburst of applause. 


Miss Violet Cameron finished her engagement at 
Miner’s Brooklyn Theatre last Saturday night, and a few hours 
before its conclusion decided finally to give up all thought of a 
further tour through the country and to return to London at once, 
The members of the company will also sail toward the sunrise 
without delay. On Friday Manager Miner made Miss Cameron 
an offer to travel under his direction for twenty-two weeks and 
guaranteed her $2,000 a week. She thought over this offer and 
over one from Colonel McCaull to sing the leading role in his new 
opera, “Indiana,” but after twenty-four hours of deliberation she 
rejected them. After the performance at the Brooklyn Theatre 
last Saturday night she said: ‘‘ I am thoroughly disgusted with 
the way I have been received in America, with the exception of 
the one week I have been over here. The Brooklyn people have 
taken to me enthusiastically. This was especially gratifying, as 
after the cruel criticisms that have been made on me I expected to 
greet very cold audiences in the City of Churches. The contrary 
has been the case. No, indeed, I want no more of America, and 
the day that sees me safely out of New York harbor will be one of 
the jest of my life.” Miss Cameron sailed on the Arizona 

the company will leave on the Italy to-day, 
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REMENYI.—Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, well re- 
membered in New York, is at present at Yokohama, Japan, 
where is he said to be making a good deal of money. 

RUBINSTEIN.—Rubinstein scored a big success with his 
new symphony in A minor, which he conducted at a recent 
Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic. He was overwhelmed with ap- 
plause after each of the four movements, and the public did not 
seem to get tired of recalling him after the finale. The criti- 
cisms of the Leipsic press, however, are somewhat at variance 
with the vox populi, They speak of lack of musical development 
and find only those themes of pregnant beauty which are Russian 
national themes, and, of course, were not invented by Rubinstein. 
Ali, however, agree in their praise of the beauty of his orches- 
tration, 


Miss AUS DER OHE,—Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, who 
is to make her New York début at the first of Anton Seidl’s great 
orchestral concerts at Steinway Hall, on Thursday, December 16, 
when she is to play Liszt’s E flat concerto, is a pianiste of most 
excellent attainments. We had occasion to hear the young lady 
in private, and predict for her a most brilliant success. She is a 
pupil of Kullak and Liszt, and protégée of both Von Billow and 
Von Bronsart. Her reputation isa high one in Germany, and 
more especially in Berlin, where well-known critics have praised 
her powerful and yet poetic conception, her fine touch and tone, 
and her technical mastery over the instrument. 


BRAHMS.—At the first musical soiree of the newly- 
founded Tonkiinstlerverein at Vienna, Brahms played with Hell- 
mesberger, Sr., two movements of his new sonata for piano and 
violin, Mrs, Wilt sang an aria by Enkel anda Brahms song, and 
Hellmesberger, Jr., played with Ignatz Briill two movements 
from the latter’s suite for violin and piano, The concert was a 
great success, because of the presence and playing of the two 
composers. It is something like a real Tonkiinstlerverein which 
is needed in New York, where artists can meet their superiors and 
equals, hear music and be social. 


THEODORE THOMAS.—Theodore Thomas, early in his 
career as a conductor, came to the conclusion that bald heads did 
not add to the appearance of his orchestra. Forthwith those 
gentlemen of scanty capillary covering were dismissed. Later, 
gray hairs became offensive, and those whose hirsute adornments 
gave evidence of the silent march of time, were dispensed with. 
Still later, and eye-glasses came under the ban, and were inter- 
dicted. Mr. Thomas, autocrat as he is, could not permit even 
Father Time to remind him of an approaching fate, and as each 
sign manifested itself peremptorily commanded its banishment 
from his orchestra; but, for all that, time’s insidious march still 
went on, and in its passage depleted, first, the top of the head of 
the great director ; next, the cold breath of recurring winters 
frosted the fringe of hair. Now, behold! Mr. Thomas has to 
peer into the future through the medium of eye-glasses. It is a 
remarkable coincidence that the indubitable marks of advancing 
age have appeared on Mr, Thomas in similar order with those 
commands whereby he sought not to be brought face to face with 
the effects of accumulating years. So Father Time revenges 
himself.— Zhe Aletronome. 

Music AND ,MATERNITY.—Ladies who expect to re- 
main good singers must not expect to have babies. ‘his is well 

There never was yet a prima donna who sang as well 
maternity as before. Very few sang as well after 
marrying Gerster has had a baby and is now 
reported to have lost her voice. Sembrich has a baby, too. The 
effect in the latter case may not be disastrous, but it will be de- 
teriorating. Patti made her fame before she was married. She 
is one of the few great singers who has preserved the freshness 
of her voice after matrimonial adventure. Parepa Rosa made 
her name and fortune before she married her little manager. The 
same is true of Nilsson. Neither had children. Jenny Lind 
lost her voice when she married and had babies. Clara Louise 
Keliogg, knowing the risk, concluded not to marry. Nevada, 
everybody knows, hasa baby. The result on her vocal chords 
has not yet beenannounced. Further illustration is unnecessary. 
When a woman gets married and has a baby some of her vocal 
talent is sacrificed tothe youngster. This is one of the mean 
things in creation, for while the public may be willing to pay 
$2,000 a night to hear the mamma sing it will not give two cents 
to hear the baby. —Chicago Mail, 


settled. 
after 
as before. 


SARASATE TO COME.—Sarasate, the eminent violinist, at 
present engaged upon a concert tour, intends shortly to leave 
Europe for this country, where he proposes to remain for several 
years. 

PRAISE FOR THEODOR SALMON.—The Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Commercial Gazette of the 13th inst. contains the following flatter- 
ing notice of Theodor Salmon’s pianistic début in that city : 

The first concert given by the new musical faculty of the Pittsburgh Female 
College last night,was signalized by the first appearance of Professor Salmon 
in this city. The program opened with Saint-Saéns’s variations on a theme 
from Beethoven by Mr. Salmon and Mr. Ad. M. Foerster. In this number 
Mr. Salmon did some remarkable left-hand work and developed a degree of 
power and delicacy of shading that at once stamps him as an artist. Mr. 
Foerster sustained the second piano part with credit, considering his formidable 


rival. It wasin the Chopin numbers, three of which were played by Mr. Sal- 





mon, that his colossal technique, poetic insight and refi of shadi 
were displayed to the greatest advantage. His performance last night showed 
him to be one of the most intelligent interpreters of Chopin. In Gottschalk’s 


** Spanish Dance” he disclosed a wonderfully electric touch and an ease and 
artistic reposefulness that are rarely found. In response to a most enthusias- 
tic encore he gave a deliciously neat and graceful rendering of Heller's 





“Slumber Song.”’ His delicacy of touch was best displayed in the ** Lullaby,” 
by Floersheim, and in the “* Phantom Chase,” a species of musical lightning, 
he developed a rapidity of execution that is not excelled by Joseffy. This 
number is a collaboration by Kullak, his teacher, and himself. 

BOSTON MUSICIANS.—The following eminent Boston 
musicians were in New York last week and called at the office of 
Tue Musica Courier: Louis C, Elson, Otto Bendix, Ch. F. 
Dennée, Henry M. Dunham, George E. Whiting, J. D. Bucking- 
ham and our esteemed Boston correspondent, Louis Maas. Mr. 
Elson announces that he will give lectures at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, on the following subjects and 
dates : 

Ancient English — 

nglish 

ngs and Ballads 

Goeuedes cogh paeeiéees sauna Jacobite and Modern Scotch Songs. 
eee .. Scandinavian Folkmusic. 


. Russian and Polish Composers, 
.-German Folk: 


““ 


January 






PORMOET. Siccviscscctdss visceeeeee The Rise of Opera. 
- omg Popular Music. 
Franz Schubert. 


Music. 
1) Robert Schumann. 

. Robert Schumann (concluded) 
Richard wagest and his influence. 









ran: 
-The German: Lied of the present. 
Mendelssohn. 


GILMORE.—Patrick Gilmore sends Jules Levy to Ireland 


with the following letter of recommendation : 

61 West Twetrrnu-st., New York, November 6, 1886. 

My Dear Levy—So you are really going to Europe, and will leave behind 
millions whom you have taught to admire the sound of your trumpet! Well, 
I am sorry to say,no man in the world can fill your place. For the past 
twenty-five years you have held your position away in advance of all other 
cornet players, as you hold it to-day—without a peer. I need not tell you 
this, you know it toowell. In justice | may add that not only are you the 
greatest performer upon your instrument the world has ever known, but also 
one of the most generous. Oft have you blown your magic horn without 
reward for patriotic and charitable purposes. You have come forward at 
various times for both objects in behalf of my own dear motherland—‘‘ Old 
Ireland.” Now that you propose to make your entry into Europe once more, 
and this time through the hospitable gates of Dublin, may you there begin to 
reap the reward of good seed sown in a life devoted to adorning the most 
beautiful of the arts, in which you have won more glory and distinction than 
has ever fallen to the lot of any other cornetist under the sun. 

Most sincerely yours, P, S. Gimore, 
Leader of Gilmore’s Band, New York, 

The only thing we would take offense at, if we were Jules Levy, is 
the sentence in which Patrick says, ‘* For the past twenty-five years 
you have held your position,” &c. ‘‘I need not tell you this, 
you know it too well,” Anything with a ‘* too” to it is not good 
even for a tooter. 

CARL FEININGER.—Mr. Carl Feininger, a well-known 
New York musician, gave a concert of his own compositions in 
Berlin. The program consisted of a concert overture in E flat 
major, an adagio and a minuet from a quartet for strings, a dra- 
matic overture, a ‘‘Symphonic Orchestral Piece,” five ‘* Mood 
Pictures” (‘*‘Sehnsucht,” ‘‘ Caprice,” ‘* Erinnerungsblatt,” 
‘* Uebermuth,”) and a piece in march form, entitled ‘‘ The Cy- 
clops.” Mr. Feininger conducted Herr Joachim’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra of sixty men. As to the impression which his music 
made, we can do no better than to translate and quote in full the 
opinion of Professor Ehrlich, printed in the Berliner Tageblatt, 
It is as follows : 

It is a difficult task to pronounce a judgment on Mr. Feininger’s orchestral 
concert. Mr. Feininger is a man who is not lacking in inventiveness, and his 
instrumentation proves that he has not only studied much and well, but is 
also gifted with a sense of tonal effects. It was obvious that the members of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra played their very difficult parts with a certain 
degree of interest ; all played admirably. But Mr. Feininger wants artistic 
sense for measure and order. I do not mean the sense which considers only 
the rules of thoroughbass and counterpoint (although these can as ill be over- 
looked in composition as those of scansion and prosody in poetry), but that 
internal or innate sense for artistic law, for organic development of musical 
ideas, for construction and symmetry. One might paraphrase ‘* Hamlet,’’ 
and say of him that he out-Berliozs Berlioz ; and his harmonies frequently 
impressed me as if he never wrote in C major, but always in B sharp with five 
double sharps. It is pitiable to see a man of talent on devious paths, which 
may, indeed, lie apart from the broad rot of the commonplace, but neverthe- 
less lead only out into the desert. 

The Neue Musiker Zeitung remarks about the same concert : 
The concert overture, the dramatic overture and a symphonic orchestral 
piece are magnificent in conception, and the orchestration of all the numbers 
cannot but be admitted to be very fine and clever, The influence of Wagner 
is clearly discernible in these works, and Mr. Feininger is a gifted composer 
of whom important works may still be expected. The highly-cultured pub- 
lic was specially pleased with two of the ** mood pictures,”’ viz.,* Sehnsucht” 
and “ Erinneraug.”’ 
MARIE ROzE.—London 7rwuth prints the following tele- 
graph dispatch, received from Mr. Henry Mapleson: ‘‘ Mrs, 
Marie Roze has no intention of singing in Vienna, but she will, 
at the close of her present engagement with Mr. Carl Rosa, 
make a tour through the United States, then on to Australia, re- 
turning to Europe via China and India, and then to Paris, 
where she will resume her former position at the Grand Opéra, 
Paris.” 











The second annual meeting of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association will pe held at Topeka, April 13, 14 and 
15, 1887. Arrangements will be made whereby teachers can se- 
cure accommodations at reduced rates. An attractive and sub- 
stantial program, consisting of papers, discussions and concerts 
will be presented. Letters from all parts of the State already give 
indications of a large and enthusiastic attendance. The complete 
program of the meeting will be published eaely in January and a 
copy mailed to each music teacher, as far as possible, in the 
State. It is earnestly hoped that all members of the musical pro- 
fession, in whatever branch, may combine to make this meeting a 


The Music of the First Christian Era. 





By W. WAuGH LAUDER. 


(ConcLupep.) 


ETWEEN the years 1024 to 1033 Pope John XIX, 
summoned Guido d’ Arezzo to Rome, so anxious was he to test 

this much-belauded system, and did not rise from his pontifical 
throne on the occasion of Guido’s first audience until he had proved 
and tested it by learning a melody under his tuition. Guido was 
a monk at Composa, of Ravenna, during the early part of his life, 
and later in the Benedictine cloisters of Arezzo, by which name he is 
now generally known. He was, however,not only anxious and active 


inventions and discoveries in the musical art tothe world at large, 
and can be called the first musical theoretician for the people. 
We now come to an important step in the history of the musical 
system, which is, by some authorities, ascribed to Guido, and by 
others again denied. It is not certain whether Guido or some 
other first invented and used the hexachord system. This system 
is simply a go-between, a musical compromise between the Greek 
tetrachord system and our octave system, and is important for our 
modern theory or thought—, in that it is the first evidence of 
acknowledged relationship between the chords on the first, the 
fourth and fifth steps of any scale, called respectively the chords 
of the tonic, sub-dominant and dominant. This method was also 
called Solmisation. The deepest or hard hexachord, a series of 
six notes, began on the note F gamma, added to that a scale 
which I explained in my last lecture as the perfect system, con- 
taining twenty-one notes (systemateleion), and formed from the 
union of Greek tetrachords or groups of four notes. Thus the 


fourth step (natural), C, D, E, F, G, A; (soft), F, G, A, B, C, 
D. Then the system begins again on G: 3x F = a1, not 
F x F = q2. 

This system was used by practical and theoretical musicians to 
a certain extent for centuries, and formed a neutral territory 
between the Greek and the modern systems. 

One great lack existed as yet in Guido’s notation, namely, the 
following: when two or more voices were to be sung together 
there was no way of indicating the exact duration of each note. 
The first author offering a solution of this problem was Franco, 
of Cologne, 1200 A. D. 

He still retained the Greek longa and brevis, or long and 
notes, the short having half the duration of the long, but ad< 
vancing further he invented the double long, or maxima, and 
the half-short, or semi-brevis. He also invented the signs for 
rest, and by means of these notes it was possible to obtain a 
tolerable variety of rhythms, such as trochees or iambus. The 
two rhythms most in demand were the three-part rhythm, or per- 
fect rhythm, trinity, and the two-part or imperfect rhythm. 
It would consume too much time to enter into a detailed treat- 
ment of Franco’s actual innovations. Our main object is to 
grasp the principal movements and note the most important im- 
provements. It can safely be assumed that Franco would hardly 
have made such rapid progress if he had not had Guido’s founda- 
tion to build upon. 

We can, however, obtain from these few facts the positive cer- 
tainty that musical notation and harmonic system would scarcely 
have been able as yet to express a symphony of Beethoven, and 
mental labor in music was chiefly confined to experimenting, in- 
venting and forming a suitable system, 

We are now in the most flowery period of the scholastic philos- 
ophy which ruled the field of thought from the time of Charle- 
magne, say 500 A. D., during six centuries, up to the time of 
the regeneration of the principles of antique art, or the Renais- 
sance, During this time, the Christian Church, continually grow- 
ing in power, had enlisted not only the arts, but the sciences, and 
particularly philosophy and dialectic, as ancille, or serving- 
maids, of religion; and even the study of the great ancient phi- 
losophers, and particularly of Aristotle, was only cultivated with 
the sole object of strengthening the dogmas of the Chnorch, 
Some of the conclusions which Hucbald and Guido draw are 
even childish and laughable in their bigotry. For instance, 
Franco says that triple time is the only perfect time, because it 
expresses the idea of the Trinity. Marchettus, of Padua, 
insists upon all notes having the tail upon the right 
side, because Christ received the spear in his right side. 
Many such examples of haggling about technicalities could 
be cited. In this period the notes were colored red, blue 
green and yellow to denote the tone of the thought, and 
we may say music was but the skeleton without the life. 
Scholars, however, patiently thought, doubted and argued 
and gradually the first great European creative period of 
musical composition among the Netherlanders approached. 
Musical theory was being rapidly perfected and the great barriers 
of lacking notation and system were overthrown, Now, what 
theory had gained remained to be used in calling the soul of mu- 
sic into real existence by means of legitimate composition, and 
my endeavors will be to trace the history of music during the 
reign of the school of the Netherlands, and the interesting period 
of the minne and master singers and of the troubadours, minne- 
bards, minstrels, who first introduced music to the mass of the 
people and advanced the divine art by rapid stages to a ripe state 
for the mighty influences of the Renaissance and the great Refor- 
mation, with the accompanying regeneration of the dramatic art 
in the form of the first efforts of German, Italian and French 
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THE MUSICAL REIGN OF THE NETHERLANDS—MINNE SONG— 
TROUBADOURS — CRUSADES, WITH MELODIES—ORIGIN OF 
COUNTERPOINT—CANON—FUGUE—J]OSQUINO DES PRES. 

Up to this period in history one can merely glance at the art 
with the ancients and the efforts of the early Christian Church in 
the cause of music. As yet we have had to do with a science 
rather than with an art. Through the labors of Hucbald, Guido 
and Franco the virgin soil was broken up and a first seeding- 
down accomplished. A certain time necessarily had to elapse be- 
fore the young shoots appeared and lethargy and semi-barbarism 
of the nations at large were not very encouraging to rapid growth 
in the arts. 

Now, a mighty movement arose at this time which influenced 
not only religious and political life, but also the whole field of 
mental labor. 

The crusades to the Holy Sepulchre, those remarkable levers 
instrumental in the arousing of a lethargic peasantry, a robber 
nobility and a stolid art, through the eloquent preaching of Peter 
of Amiens, and Bernhard, of Clairvaux, had a noble and an in- 
spiring object in view, which must of necessity have influenced all 
honest pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre for good. In the Oriental 
realms of the house of Abassides, culture and art particularly during 
and since the reign of the Khalif Harun al Raschid (800 A. p.), had 
made rapid strides in advance of anything known in the Occi- 
dent. The bards and minstrels, who joined the crusades in large 
numbers, found much material to introduce into their song from 
the superb ornamental figures and characteristic and luxurious 
coloring of the imaginative Arab and Saracen, and although, as 
we have already found on examining the art under the Arab rule 
in Spain, it was not of great theoretical depth of development, 
nevertheless the instrumentalists became acquainted with such 
new instruments as the cute and the guitar and the drums 


romanticism and delicacy of poetic instinct and inspiration notice- 
able in the troubadours and minnesingers. However, their stiff 
and sometimes comical efforts, although made largely by cobblers, 
tailors and weavers, were of good effect, for they provi- 
ded innocent and moral occupation and amusement for 
the artisan classes of society, and although accompanied by the 
pedantic philistinism always peculiar to comparative lack of 
knowledge and culture, the mastersingers’ evening singing schools 
were of the utmost importance in assisting the ideal strivings 
of nature amid the realities of a life of trade. Richard 
Wagner in his “ Mastersinger,” one of his greatest operas, 
nct only introduces the stiff and comic sides of the school of 
mastersingers, but he idealizes Hans Sachs, the shoemaker and 
chief singer or master lived from 1495 to 1576. He was a prolific 
composer. The schools of the mastersingers declined more and 
more during the iong and terrible Thirty Years’ War, and in 
Niirnberg and Strassburg alone did they continue to exist until 
the end of the last century, and the last remnant of the guild 
met in Ulm in 1839 and delivered to the Liederkranz Society 
there the archives and symbols of the body, saying that, their 
mission being accomplished, the body had no longer any need to 
exist, and accordingly disbanded. They were the means of 
banding together singers and instrumentalists throughout Ger- 
many, causing them to abandon a vagabond, wandering life, and 
accordingly they formed themselves into bodies in the towns and 
cities which controlled the music and musicians and had at length 
acquired certain traditional and even legal rights. One of these 
bodies was the Nicolaus Brotherhood, of Vienna (1288), and the 
Brotherhood of St. Julien des Ménestriers (of the minstrels), in 
Paris, 1330, which was under the leadership of a chief, entitled 
the King of the Violins, which body was forcibly dissolved by 
Louis XIX, because Dumanoir II., the last ‘‘King of the Vio- 


helm Dufay, from Puvim Hennegan, who had migrated with many 
of his companions from the Netherlands in the Pope’s train, in- 
troduced the first fixed rules of counterpiont in the Papal chapel. 
Here we find the rules of the forbiden fifth and eighth parallel of 
the consonance and dissonance, contrary motion of voices and 
other which are still the most important in our harmony theory 
books, and here is found a defined style and increasing freedom 
in the use of musical forms, the middle voices and bass pausing 
at times as well as the cantus firnius, thereby giving more color 
and relieving monotony and approaching gradually to our modern 
chorus or quartet. All Dufay’s writings are in the Vatican Li- 
brary. Very timid attempts at canon writing, at first called fuga, 
were written by this Machaud (first mass). I may mention that the 
first notice taken of counterpoint and canon and fugue in a work 
on the theory of music was by the Parisian music-theo- 
retician, De Muris, 1330, and from this date musical 
compositions were largely composed of clever puzzles, the main 
melody or idea only being given, and at certain intervals signs 
were merely attached to indicate the attacking or commencing 
point of the second, third or fourth voices. The Hungarian 
gypsy bands still use this system, following the first violin, gen- 
erally. without any music, ad Abitum, and they, like the early 
Papal singers, were expected to develop a considerable amount of 
ingenuity and spontaneous inventiveness. Amusing signs were 
often placed after the leading voice in a canon or contrapuntal 
passage, such as ‘‘ Qui sequitur me non ambalat in tenebris.” 
That is, in English, ‘‘ Whoever follows me shall not wander in 
darkness.” It is certain that the singers and players of early 
ecclesiastical note were much sharper and ingenious than any 
modern performers. 

The celebrated madonna in the church on the Capitol Hill, Ava 
Ceeli (Foligno), has the Virgin and Child, the Pope and the fam- 





ily of the giver all in close juxtaposition, as well as the Holbein 


lins,” claimed in a most arrogant manner the jurisdiction over all 
Madonna in Dresden. This curious mixture imparts a strange 


musicians of Paris, court musicians and church organists included. 

In connection with the minne and master song during the last 
centuries of the middle ages, arose and was developed the Ger- 
man Volkslied, or folk-song, which has developed gradually into 
the beautiful and classic small song or ballad form of Schubert, 


i \pand kettles, together with clashing and clanging instruments, 
= were adopted from the Saracenic war music and this innovation 
* 


bizarrerie to many of the musical and other works of art of the 
early Roman art period. The second great Lowlander, Ocken- 
heim, 1430 (Termonde, Flanders), wrote such long-winded mu- 
sical torture machines as canons and motets, for as many as 


«was of great importance in itself, as it gave, in a short time, a much 
on brighter coloring to European instrumental music. It is, however, 
~~ Bpprobable that the impetus given to poetry through lengthy ab- 

~. sence from home, loves and friends was even of more importance 


than that given to music and cultivated a great depth of feeling 
and romance and an entirely new field of composition, namely, 
that of minne service and knightly prowess, called the ‘‘ gay 
science” (/a gay sciencia), which made its permanent home in the 
lively nature of the people of Provence. We might here men- 

that touching story of the finding of Richard Coeur de 


A ” Lion when in captivity by the faithful minstrel, Blondel. In Bur- 
" gundy, Count William, of Poictiers, (1087-1127), William the 


Conqueror, and King Thibaut, of Navarre (1201-54) and their 
bards. invented forms or modes of minstrelsy and were named 
therefrom (¢rouver, to find), Zrouvéeres or troubadours. The 
minstrels were at first named jong/eurs, as they were at first comic 
characters, which character we still have in our modern jongleurs or 
harlequins. We now come to events of great importance. Adam 
de la Hale (the Humpback of Arras) was the first to write complete 
songs for four singers in four separate parts. He also wrote the 
first attempt at a singing play or opera, called ‘‘ Robin and Mar- 
ian,” performed at the Court of Robert II., of Artois, at Naples, 
in 1282, This production we will have occasion to refer to again 
in the treating of French opera at a later date as it is an impor- 
tant work in the history of music and literature. The same incli- 
nation which led to the founding and establishing of the trouba- 
dours in the Romanic nations, called into life the Minnegesang in 
Germanic nations. The minnesinger not only composed but also 
played and sang his own songs, as well as accompanying himself 
on a small triangular harp, as pictured on most interesting manu- 
scripts in the court library of Munich, ¢. g., in Gottfried von 
Strassburg’s ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde’’ (1300) Wagner, and Wol- 
fram’s ‘‘ Tannhduser.” The famous battle or tourney of the 
singers under the Margrave Hermann, of Thuringia, are the 
Wartung (1207), was contested between Walther von der Vogel- 
wade, Wolfram von Eschenbach (the noblest singer of that time), 
Heinrich der Schuber, and Heinri¢h von Zwetzchin, (all noble- 
men) ; Biterolf, one of the followers of the court, and Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, a burger of Eisenach. We can infer from this 
that all the minnesingers were not noblemen, as with the trouba- 
dours. The great difference between the art of the two sects was 
that the troubadours made the song subservient to the melody, 
whereas the minnesingers used the recitative form of the more 
solemn, impressive church song. 

The poetic art, together with her musical sister, becoming at 
length open to burghers and practised in the guilds, was fol- 
lowed by the school of the German mastersingers (Wagner), 
interesting manuscripts and documents, in Munich give ample 
information concerning the Zén/fte, or guilds, of Niirnberg, and 
other cities and towns. The codes of rules for the metrical con- 
struction of songs, poems, verses and table of modes and tones 
are exhaustive, and it is certain that the melodies were written 
first, and the words then written by some singer and specially se- 
lected from a sacred or ecclesiastical subject to suit the melody. 
They used a dry and monotonous church-song method, and al- 
though decorated by all manner of musical garish and quirks they 
are by no means inspiring. They had a gradation of rank in 
the guilds or lodges, and an inventor of tones or melodies was a 
singer. The higher position, that of poet and melody composer, 
was occupied by poets, and the highest by those who wrote both 
words and music, and, in addition, sang and accompanied their 
songs, and were named masters. They had queer and absurd 
names for their various modes of song, such as the evening toast 
tone, the black-ink tone, the short monkey tone, and the old 
glutton tone, and much goes to prove that they lacked that higher 





Franz, Schumann, Abt and many other modern composers, and 
which is also found in the Netherlands, in Hungary, Poland 
and particularly in the sweet songs of Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. The ancient Limburg chronicles by the scribe 
Johannes (1317-1402) give very interesting accounts of the 
early Folk-song, and the Lochheimer song-book, a most extraor- 
dinary manuscript (1500) now in the town library of Wernigerode, 
in the Harz Mountains (which I had the pleasure of inspecting) 
gives a large number of melodies which prove beyond a doubt 
the rapid advancement of the art, as the music often describes 
and illuminates the poem words in an exquisite manner. Many 
of the sweet German folk-songs are taken from this queer old 
document (Aennchen Tharau, Dwarf Kesker, (Oh, Strassburg), 
Es sassen drei Gesellen), Heidelberg, Oh, Tannebaum, partic- 
larly the harmony play and the finely-developed rhythm and 
phrasing speak of an increasing refinement of mind among the 
people. The old manuscript takes its name from its owner, 
who wrote on the title-page ‘‘ This singing book is Wolflein 
von Lochamen’s.” In the Skene manuscript interesting infor- 
mation concerning Scotch songs is given, and although modern 
Scotch song is perverted into a mere copy of modern music, 
revised and re-edited and rearranged and reaccompanied to 
death, so that scarce a vestige of the ancient method remains, 
still some of the pathos of the weirder and wilder melodies of 
their forefathers taken from the Norse muse is still to be dis- 
covered, 

It would consume too much space to give any lengthy descrip- 
tion of national song, but having briefly traced the main points in 
the introduction of song to the populace, we will return to the 
church and the art song. In 1305 the Pope’s courts and chair 
was transferred from Rome to Avignon on account of the 
political ruptures in Italy, and here, in sweet Provence, where the 
air was teeming with the romance of the troubadours, the already 
mentioned art of organizing among the singers of the church, in- 
fluenced by the worldly song, very soon became under the name 
Discantus (or double song), much freer, and in fact the dignity 
of the two-song service was endangered. Pope John XXII. 
uttered a bull forbidding the use of chromatic colored scale or 
worldly intervals in the Gregorian chant and allowed the octave, fifth 
and sixth to be used only on holidays, But the tide was systemed for 
a short time only and gradually rules for improving and organizing 
were supplied by Netherlanders (the most talented members of 
the Papal bands) and discantus became fixed in the church. 
About this time, 1364, the first important church composition for 
four voices, by William of Machaud, a mass, was composed for 
the coronation of Charles V., and this maur, together with 
Adam de la Hale, is an important milestone on the musical high- 
way, as they not only are the first who developed from the art 
of the master and minne singers and troubadours into schooled 
artists, but indicate the birth and the more important forms of our 
modern church music and of our opera, At this time syncopa- 
tion was first used by Hale and Macliaud and the faux-bourdon, 
still found in organs as a register or stop. 

Asa matter of course these attempts at freedom were as yet 
stiff and mechanical and but little better than the organum already 
mentioned of Hucbald. This faux-bourdon is to be found in 
the austere and solemn ‘‘ Miserere” of Alleyn and Basily, 1652, 
which is sung every Good Friday at the impressive service of the 
Tenebre in the Sistine Chapel and St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
which I had the good fortune to hear both there and in private. 

In 1376 the Papal court returned to Rome and a Belgian, Wil- 





thirty-six different voices or melodies, but nevertheless, Ocken- 
heim is justly called the father of counterpoint in its mechanical 


sense. 

Counterpoint reached its highest point of perfection under 
Josquin des Prés, 1450 (Condé, North France,) Jodocus Pratensis 
(a Prato). He wrote a very extraordinary work called “ Musical 
Genealogy of Christ,” and his treatment was much nobier as well 
as freer and more in accord with the words and the poetic idea. 
He was the first to introduce the dissonance, to any extent, 
which, as we all know, when properly resolved, imparts vivid and 
passionate coloring to music, as cessation of pain causes intense 
pleasure. From this time, when the mechanical theory of music 
was tolerably complete, the Netherlandish school declined, and 
those nationalities more fervent in conception and possessing the 
sweet gift of flowing melody, built further on the already stately 
facade of the musical structure. 

For a century and a half the Netherland school had controlled 
the progress of the art, and left its indelible mark in theory and 
new invention in composition. Now the Italians take the van, 
and soon I shall treat of their school and the rapid advance of the 
muse of song beneath the fostering care of /a della [talia, 

About this period the mist of stagnation spread over Italian 
art, and thought was shifting. The desire to re-explore the riches 
of antiquity was rapidly increasing, and that glorious triple con- 
stellation of genius, Dante, Petrarca and Boccaccio, heralded the 
rosy dawn preceding the reign of the glorious sun of the Renais- 
sance, to be followed by the brighter and warmer light of the Ref- 
ormation, before whose translucent glory the darkness of the 
Middle Ages was transformed into the brightest intellectual ac- 
tivity. 

Dante relied entirely upon his knowledge of Latin (particularly 
upon Virgil), as we view his ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” for his concep- 
tions of antiquity, and up to his death, in 1321, the Greek language 
was almost, if not entirely, neglected if not forgotten in Italy. 

Petrarca, the sweet singer of love, was more fortunate, for dur- 
ing his sojourn at the Papal court, at Avignon (1339), he acquired 
from a learned man from Constantinople a perfect knowledge of 
the Greek language, of Plato more particularly, and of Greek art. 
His friend Boccaccio learned Greek as a boy, and after the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks (1453) great numbers of Greek 
artists and learned men fled to Italy, and were received with open 
arms at the court of those princely artists, Cosimo and Lerenzo 
di Medici, in Florence. To these men Italy owes her final libera- 
tion from the thraldom of slavish ignorance, and, in fact, her 
complete artistic and literary regeneration. You will wonder 
why I dwell on these points. Allow me to explain. Greece was 
the greatest art nation of antiquity, and possessed the most ad- 
vanced musical system, and as the opera, tragedy and comedy all 
trace their origin back to Greece these events which I have briefly 
noted were in the end of the greatest possible influence on music. 








——Mrs. Carrie Hun-King sang the soprano part in 
Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,” which was given by the Hosmer Hall 
Choral Union at Hartford, Conn., last Wednesday evening, and 
made a decided hit. The Hartford Courant says: ‘* Mrs. Hun- 
King has a high soprano voice, not very large but of beautiful 
quality, and sings with a clearness and finish that are delightful, 
and at times with unexpected force. Her vcice séemed to be ad- 
mirably suited to the florid music she sang lust evening, and she 
was recalled again and again.” 

——For the Weber Centenary at Milwaukee, Wis., Dora 
Henninges has been engaged. 
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Opening Night of the National Opera. 
 pgptasaigcocale there could not have been a 

bigger success or a more auspicious opening of the season 
of opera in English tran was the one of the National Opera Com- 
pany, which took place on Monday night of last week at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music, when “ Faust” was given before an 
audience numbering fully 3,000 people and the box-office re- 
ceipts figured up to $6,600. P 

A special train from New York, which started at 4.30 P. M., 
took the following New Yorkers, among others, to the representa- 
tion: Mr. and Mrs, W. B. Dowd, Dr. and Mrs. Austin Flint, 
Miss Flint, Frank R. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Dinsmore, 
H. L. Horton, S. B. Eaton, Mr. and Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Crocker, Miss 
Crocker, Mrs. W. T. Blodgett, Washington S. Conner, Parke 
Godwin, Mrs. F. H. Goddard, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred White, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Hicks, Dr. Delavan. 

There were also present some of the musical critics of the New 
York press, and their experiences as guests of the Continental 
Hotel will prove an amusing chapter whenever Mr. Charles E. 
Locke's history as a manager shall .one to be written up. 

As for the performance of Gounod’s chef d’euvre it was one 
Absolute praise is due only to 
the chorus, which sang very finely and with a precision seldom 
heard on the operatic stage. The ballet in the newly-inlaid 
Brocken scene, which is nowhere given in Europe except at the 


of some merits and many faults. 


Paris Grand Opera, was simply superb, and the orchestra was of 
The new scenery also deserves special praise in 
Of the solo 
artists only Miss Juch, as A/arguerite, and Mr. Ludwig, as 
Mephistopheles, were on the high plane of the company’s artistic 
pretensions, while Mr. Bassett, as Faust, was simply ludicrous. 


excellent quality. 
many points, while others are open to criticism. 


Those who remember the time when he figured as Carlo 
Basseti in Mr. Mapleson’s Opera Company and recall the cruel 
remark of some New York writer to the effect that he was like a 
well-bred child, in that he was ‘‘seen and not heard,” will be 
able to form a clear opinion of what his performance of Faust 
resembled. The hero of the drama was dwarfed by the least 
consequential character in the play, and, of course, the effect 
Miss Juch could scarcely be blamed if her 
singing in the garden scene, in spite of the lovely quality of her 


was depressing. 


voice, lacked the ecstasy of feeling with which Gounod, in the 
finest moment of inspiration ever vouchsafed him, infused it. It 
was like trying to run a race with a millstone around one’s neck, 

There were other clogs on the music which ought in honesty 
to be mentioned. There was but little passion in the music of 
the orchestra. Generally, even when the singers showed a dis- 
position to go with the obvious spirit of Gounod’s score, they had 
to struggle against the orchestral accompaniment. This, under 
Mr. Thomas's beat, had a truly mucilaginous flow. 

Having placed the scenery among the features deserving of 
praise, it may not be out of order, in explanation of a reservation 
made heretofore, to add that the same intelligence that put nine 
coffee-pots and several Aztec bowls on the mantelpiece of Skipper 
Deland’s but in “ The Flying Dutchman” last season, placed 
three skulls on Faust's study table and gave Miss Juch French 
high-heeled boots to wear. f 


Opera in German, 


HE financial results of the week at the Metropoli- 

tan Opera- House, which on Monday of last week, probably 
unwelcome second appearance of the poor 
tenor, Mr. Zobel, showed a falling off of no less than $1,700, 


on account of the 


against the proceeds of the evening of his début, reached their, 
noi mal height and even surpassed it Wednesday night when Alber 
Niemann made his appearance as John of Leyden, in Meyerbeer’s 
* Le Prophéte,”’ 

I his has always been one of the great artist’s most celebrated 
roles, and as far as his conception and the histrionic abilities dis- 
concerned it must be confessed that 
nothing finer has so far been seen on the stage of the Metropoli- 
Notably was this the case in the highly-dra- 
matic scene between mother and son in the cathedral, when 
many an eye was moved to tears by the artist’s histrionic genius, 
We are sorry to have to state, according to truth,that Mr, Niemann’s 
vocal powers were not on a level on Wednesday night with those 
he evinced as an actor. He was simply not in good voice, and 


piayed in the part are 


tan Opera- House. 


his singing of the powerful finale of the second act was truly dis- 
appointing. 

If, however, Mr. Niemann fell somewhat short of public expec- 
tation on this occasion, it must be conceded that the principal 
ladies supporting him fairly outrivalled each other to make the 
Neither Lilli Lehmann nor Marianne 
Brandt has ever sung so well or with so much sincerity on the 


performance a success. 


stage of the Metropolitan Opera-House as they did on the occa- 
sion under notice. Lilli Lehmann as Bertha was simply superb, 
and her singing before the cathedral, when she thrice took a clean 
and ringing high D, was a vocal performance of the first order. 
Marianne Brandt's representation of Fides was equally grand and 
satisfactory from a vocal and from a histrionic point of view, and 
her delineation of the character is as vivid and dramatic as is that 
of Niemann himself as the Prophet. 

Dr. Basch was a fairly satisfactory Count Oberthal, and for the 
first time in a good many years we heard the unisono passages 
of the three Anabaptists sung in tune. They were impersonated 
by Messrs. Alvary; Von Milde and Sieglitz. Chorus and orches- 


tra were continually dragging, and the ballet in the second act, 
from which the customary skaters were absent, could in no way 





compare with that shown by the National Opera Company at 
Philadelphia last week, although the individual efforts of Cava- 
lazzi and Leonhardt were highly creditable to themselves. 

On Friday evening occurred before a large audience the first pro- 
duction here of Brtill’s opera of ‘‘ The Golden Cross,” followed, as 
is also the habit at the Vienna Court Opera-House, by the ballet 
‘Vienna Waltzes.” The performance did not begin until 8:45 
P.M., aS at seven o'clock on the same evening a fire was discovered 
in the sub-cellar of the house, which was rapidly devouring the 
scenery of Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Gioconda,”’ stored there since the Abbey 
season of Italian opera. How the fire started nobody seems to 
know, but it was put out by the forces of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House before outside assistance had arrived. The vast audi- 
torium, however, had to be cleared of smoke before the perform- 
ance could begin. 

Briill’s opera is of the kind known in Germany as Spie/oper, the 
principal and representative composer of which species was Al- 
bert Lortzing. Many of his works are still very popular in Ger- 
many, and as Briill’s work is built on the same musical plan as 
Lortzing’s ‘‘Czaar and Zimmerman” and ‘‘ Undine,” it cannot 
be wondered at that his ‘‘ Golden Cross” has met with considera- 
ble success. It is a deserved one, and the little opera, with its 
charming melodies in the German Zied form, such as the tenor's 
first aria and Bombardon’s song in the second act, would, no doubt, 
become just as popular here as it has become in Vienna if it were 
not for the fact that the great Metropolitan Opera-House is too 
vast a building for the production of such musical miniatures and 
for the German dialogue permeating the work. This latter, 
though curtailed to the greatest possible extent, is so far removed 
from the understanding of the average box occupant at the Metro- 
politan, that he (or in most cases she) prefers to not listen to it, 
and instead, by loud and continued talking, to also prevent others 
from listening to it. 

As for the performance, it would be a good one if Walter Dam- 
rosch understood anything about these matters. His orchestra 
was continually too noisy, drowning the solo voices. He accom- 
panied nobody well, and his tempi were mostly too fast, notably 
in the finale of the first act, which was partially spoiled through 
his hurry. The soloists, however, were good, and above all of 
them Mr. Fischer, as Bombardon, who acted to perfection, and 
whose artistic delivery of the pretty Zied in the second act elicited 
a deserved round of applause. Alvary, as Gontran, was better 
than could have been expected. He is not called upon to sing 
above A, and as his voice reaches up to that note he is vocally 
satisfactory. His acting, however, should lose some of its high- 
stiltedness. Mrs. Seidl-Krauss is charming as Christine, both in 
looks and in singing. Miss Januschowsky fulfills the require- 
ments of the part of Z4erese, and Von Milde is satisfactory as 
Nicholas. 

Regarding the new ballet, ‘‘ Vienna Waltzes,” by Louis Frap- 
part, with music arranged by Joseph Bayer, it is a charming med- 
ley of dance music, showing che development of the waltz, from 
the ‘‘ Cosa Rara ” down to the modern three-quarter rhythms of 
Johann Strauss. It is well put on in three tableaux of beautiful 
setting and with perfectly gorgeous costumes. The solo dancing 
of Mrs. Cavalazzi and Miss Leonhardt is excellent and the rest is 
fair. As a spectacle for the eye the ballet is a great success, and 
the music in it is pretty and well chosen. 

At the Saturday matinee ‘* Alda” was given for the third time, 
when the audience was quite a numerous one. ‘‘ The Golden 
Cross” and ‘* Vienna Waltzes” were repeated on Monday night 
of this week before even a larger and more enthusiastic audience 
than on the night of the premitre. To-night ‘‘ The Prophet” 
will be repeated with Niemann, Lehmann and Brandt. Friday 
night will witness the first production this season of ‘‘ Tann- 
hiuser,’ with Niemann in the title-role, and on Saturday after- 
noon the double bill of ‘* The Golden Cross” and the ballet will 
be repeated. 








The Church and Music. 
Vingtanp, N. J., November 18, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
T is with great interest and satisfaction I read your 
able article, ‘‘ The Church and Music,” in your valuable 
paper of 17th inst., and the masterly methods of your rebuking 
the arrogance of those presumptuous, self-assumed vicegerents of 
the Almighty. 

Fortunately the majority of the American people are thinkers, 
and the day cannot be far distant when the teachers and expo- 
nents of eternal damnation will be left beautifully alone / 

On July 3 last I sent the foll owing open letter to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, recently held in Au- 


gusta, Ga. : 

In your recent article condemning the publishing and reading of papers on 
Sunday, you fail to consider in its true light your own position toward 
God and your fellow human beings. 

x. In the first place, let me tell you that God works on Sunday just the 
same ason Saturday and Mcnday, for if the growth of trees, grass, plants 
and flowers, of all vegetation, was to be stopped on Saturday evening, every- 
thing would be withered on Monday morning. 

2. Is what you are doing on Sundays work or not? Please no equivoca- 
tions, simply yes or mo. If yes, then you are doing what you condemn in 
others; if #o, then you are drones; what good for ? 

3. If you reply you write your sermons during the week and deliver them 
only on Sundays, so do the editors of the Sunday papers, and their colaborers 
write their articles during the week to be ready for perusal on Sundays. 

4. As to comparative usefulness of your work, and that of the Sunday 
papers, I think the balance is by far in favor of the latter—the proof of which 
I may give in a subsequent article. 

Suuday papers are requested to republish the above open letter. 
for the truth, I, LowenpaHt, 
Vingecanp, N. J., July 3, 1886. P. O. Box 776. 

If you think the above of interest to your readers, you may re- 
publish it. Truly yours, ; LOWENDAHL, 


Yours, 








FOREICN NOTES. 





...»Mrs. Nevada-Palmer, her husband and the baby 
Mignon leave Paris on Thursday for Italy. 

....Mr. Lago has taken Covent Garden, London, for a 
short season of Italian opera from May, 1887. 

..+.It is said that Sir Arthur Sullivan intends to go to 
Switzerland to finish his new opera for the Savoy. 

...- Arrigo Boito, the composer of “ Mefistofele,” has 
nearly completed a new operatic work entitled ‘‘ Nero.” 

.++. The issue of the musical works of Frederick the Great 
commences with twenty-five flute concertos, edited by Barge of 
Leipsic. ° 

....Among the novelties in preparation at the municipal 
theatre at Leipsic are ‘* Herrat,” by Draeseke, ‘* Der faule Hans,” 
by Ritter, and ‘‘ Otto der Schiiltz,” by Nessler. 

...+A feeble article by Mr. Gounod on “Nature and 
Art,” delivered before the Academy of Fine Arts, Paris, on the 
25th. ult. is published in extenso in Le Ménestrel. 


....Halévy’s posthumous opera “ Noe” which was, as is 
well known, finished by his son-in-law, Bizet, was produced for 
the first time at the Cologne Theatre a fortnight ago and met 
with great success. 

....We learn that in consequence of the great success 
which has attended Marie Roze’s impersonation of Elsa of Bra- 
dant in Wagner's opera ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Mr. Carl Rosa has decided 
to make this opera the feature of his London season at Drury 
Lane Theatre in May next. Mr. Augustus Harris and Carl Rosa 
will present ‘* Lohengrin” with a thorough and original mise-en- 
scone, ae 
...-Goldmark’s opera, “ Merlin,” was proJuced in Vienha 
last Friday evening, and was well received. The house was crowded — 
The composer was repeatedly called before the curtain. The 
music is Wagnerian in its tendencies. The opera hardly ranks as 
high or will meet with such success as Goldmark’s ‘Queen of “ 
Sheba.” Materna, Winkelmann and Reichmann sang the princi- 
pal parts with great artistic success. 


....“ Viviane,” the new ballet of the Paris Eden, by 
Messrs. Gondinet, Pugn> and Lippmacher, has thirty numbers of 
music, including innumerable waltzes. The orchestrati 
violent and brassy that the noise at times is intolerable and wh 
incompatible with the delicate fancy of the story and the 
Nevertheless the fairy spectacle has scored a success, 
the fine dancing of Cornalba has had a full share. 


....Some years ago most of the orchestral parts were ac- 
cidentally discovered at Dresden of a lost symphony by Wagner. 
From those parts the lost score was reconstructed, and the work 
has been several times publicly performed. Wilhelm Tappert 
announces in the latest number of the Musikalische Wochenblatt 
that the draft of a symphony in E major, by Wagner, has been 
found in the Wahnfried archives at Bayreuth. It was composed 
in 1834, at a time when he was musical director at Magdeburg. 


....In 1876 there was formed in England the Purcell 
Society, for the purpose of publishing the complete works of 
Henry Purcell, most of which exist only in manuscript. It was 
intended to issue two volumes annually, but, owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding editors, only two volumes have been published 
in ten years—the “ Yorkshire Feast’’ in 1878 and ‘‘ Timon of 
Athens” in 1882. It is now announced that Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings has undertaken the arduous post of editor of the whole 
series, and the publication will be continued, it is hoped, with 
regularity, as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers’ names 
has been received. 


.... The Berlin Allgemeine Musthk Zeitung says: “ A new 
species of musical art, which appears eminently calculated to 
benefit the festive services of our Protestant churches, is about 
to be called into existence. We learn that the well-known com- 
poser and musical author, Herr Meinardus, of Hamburg, has 
been commissioned to write a ‘ Kirchliches Oratorium ’ for solo 
voices, chorus, congregational song and organ, which is to be 
performed next Eastertide, as an integral portion of the service, 
at a church in Kénigsberg. The new oratorio is to be entitled 
‘Emmaus,’ and the results of this experiment of inviting the par- 
ticipation of the general congregation in the performance of an 
important oratorio will be looked forward to with much interest 
by all lovers of sacred art.” 


....The Russian musical movement is to be carried on 
with more than usual energy thisseason. At the concerts directed 
by the composer Rimsky-Korsakoff in St. Petersburg, a new sym- 
phony of his own, one of Glasounoff’s, new symphonic poems by 
himself and Moussorgski, a new ‘‘Spanish” overture by Balaki- 
reff, with olde: orchestral pieces of the same kind by Borodine, 
Glasounoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff will be performed. . At Mos- 
cow Anton Rubinstein recently conducted the hundredth repre- 
sentation of his opera ** The Demon.” It would surely be worth 
the experiment to produce Rubinstein’s remarkable dramatic work 
in this country. The libretto of ‘‘ The Demon” is from Lermon- 
toff’s fascinating poem, of which there is an excellent French trans- 
lation, and the music is said to be strong and original. 

.... The Leipsic S¢gna/e relates the circumstances. under 
which Meyerbeer was appointed musical director of the Berlin 
opera. It was in 1842, when ‘* Les Huguenots ” had just placed 
him in the front rank as a composer. King Frederick William, 
always an ardent admirer of Meyerbeer, invited him to a dinner 
given on the conferring of a number of ‘‘orders of merit,” but 
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Meyerbeer, who was suffering from a malady in his eyes, could 
not attend. When the composer got better the King sent for 
him and asked him whether he would consent to act as musical 
director of the opera during those months which he annually 
spent in Berlin. The composer was deeply touched by this mark 
of royal favor, and agreed to accept the office for four months in 
each year, for which the king offered him 1,000 thalers (about 
$750) per month, Meyerbeer delicately suggested that the money 
might be better spent on a good prima donna, of which the 
theatre was sorely in need, and informed the king that fortune 
had been generous to him and he could afford to direct the theatre 
for nothing. The King was charmed with Meyerbeer’s noble 
sacrifice for art and bade him enter on his duties at once. 








Progress of Music in Central Illinois. 
HE West is the great material feeder of the East, 
and it is safe to say that the West is also rapidly advancing 
im artistic matters, . In the first place, in this part of Illinois we 
have very good schools for education in music. The colleges of 
Eureka, Dixon, Mount Carroll, Galesbury, ‘‘ The Wesleyan” and 
Normal, of Bloomington, give good musical training. In Peoria, 
where Virgil (of techniphone fame) formerly had a conservatory, 
there are several hardworking musicians, such as Plowe, Rein- 
hart, Brutkiewiez, Miss Leibheimer, Emil Iffland and a goodly 
number of really fine amateur pianists and vocalists. In Bloom- 
ington, the ‘‘ Wesleyan” School of Music, with Williams, 
pianist ; Hersey, violinist (also of Eureka College), and Miss 
Charlotte Burr (a really charming songstress) as faculty, does ex- 
cellent work. The Messrs. Beuter, Mulier, Mrs. Schirmer and 
such young aspirants as the Misses Coe, Mayers, Loudon, 
Christian, Beuter, Girkin and many other really fine students do 
excellent work. In Reina last May the ‘‘ Reina Chorus,” 140 

strong, sang most creditably with Gilmore's Band. 
* In Bloomington the Illinois Philharmonic Society has been in- 
“4 Aetporated, with a membership of eighty. The society was first 
~ organized by the writer of this article last year, with other branches 
in El Paso of 40 members ; Eureka College and town, 80 mem- 
“Yhers, and they gave, last June, ‘‘ Athalie,” by Mendelssohn, and 
some twenty of the best standard choruses, as well as at Christ- 
mas ‘Little Rosebud,” by Reinecke, and some forty glees and 
part-songs. This year all will unite as the Illinois Philharmonic 
Society, selecting W. W. Lauder as their conductor, and give in 
June the ** Messiah,” the “Elijah” and the ‘* May Queen.” In 
addition to this the ‘*St. Cecelia Class” of Eureka College has 
upward of 100 classic selections during the year, and give 
four concerts this Christmas, with the ‘‘ Toy Symphony,” by Rom- 
berg, enlarged to full comic symphony orchestra (in costume). 
The Peoria Chorus, under Plowe, is close upon 200 strong, and is 
working hard on the ‘‘ Messiah."’ The Illinois Philharmonic So- 
ciety sings 150 strong (the picked voices) with Gilmore’s Band, in 
Bloomington in two concerts on December 3, such selections as 

“ Hallelujah,” Handel, and ‘* Gloria,” Mozart. 

Taking the age of this section into consideration, the musical 


talent and life displayed are most encouraging. The country towns, 


appreciate good music, and are not 4/as¢ or musical cynics, but 
good, healthy enjoyers and applauders, I shall visit many towns 
in Missouri and Kansas, in recitals and lectures, about Christ- 
mas time and early in January, and hope to send you some facts 
about music in Kansas City, Topeka and many Western towns. 
I firmly believe that the future of art will extend farther West, 
and I believe the Eastern Beethovens, Solomons, Hanslicks 
and ‘‘ Beckmessers.,” greatly underrate our capabilities out 
here. Music often has an astonishing growth on what at first 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


sight appears to be ‘‘ seed sown by the wayside,” vide Toronto, 
where, ten or twelve years ago, music was comparatively dead, 
and this summer a festival with 1,000 voices was given. 
With greetings from readers in Central Illinois to the good Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, 
I remain, dear Editors, yours truly, 
W. WavucGH LAUDER. 








Musical Items. 
—‘ Princess Ida” was substituted for the “ Mikado” 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre last Monday night. 

Mr. John White will give the first of his recitals of 
organ music at Chickering Hall on Friday afternoon next. 

The Standard Quartet Club will give its first chamber- 
music soirée this season at Steck Hall on Saturday evening. 

The young violinist John F. Rhodes will give three 
important violin recitals in Philadelphia, the first of which is to 
take place to-morrow at the Academy of Fine Arts, where they 
all will be held. 

The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club this 
week is Bethlehem, Pa., to-day ; 25th, Salem, N. J.; 26th, Mount 
Holly, N. J.; 27th, Phoenixville, Pa.; 2oth, Fishkill, N. Y.; 30th, 
New York city ; December 1, Bridgeton, N. J.; 2d, Germantown, 
Pa. 


The first one of the two pianoforte recitals by the 
Douste sisters was given at Chickering Hall on November 16. 
These two young English ladies, of whom Miss Louise is 
about eighteen, while Miss Jeanne looks like fourteen, are players 
of the ordinary school-girl pattern. They may have practised 
with sufficient zeal, as shown in the scale technic developed by 
Miss Jeanne, but their performances are neither in point of con- 
ception nor in regard to execution above mediocrity, and they 
certainly did not deserve the applause bestowed on them by a 
fair-sized audience. We have in New York many pupils who 
could outplay the Douste sisters, as these young ladies could 
readily have found out had they taken the trouble to attend Mr. 
Neupert’s pzpils’ concert at Steinway Hall on Thursday after- 
ternoon. 





Chicago Items. 


Cuicaco, November 20. 

HERE has been but little going on in the musical world 

the past week. A concert by the pupils of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege took place Tuesday evening, at which the scholars did themselves and 
their teachers justice. As being worthy of special remark we may mention 
Master Harry Diamond and Miss Matilda Stoomp, neither of whom is 
over twelve yearsof age ; the former plays the violin with astonishing facil- 
ity for his years,and Miss Stoomp is entitled to much praise for her piano 
playing. 

The first grand concert of the American Conservatory of Music occurred 
last evening at Central Music Hall. Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin opened it with 
an organ solo, which took the attention of the audience about as much as 
organ solos usually do. Little Miss Jessie Baird, only nine years of age, 
played without the aid of any pedal effects, not being able to reach them, a 
sonata of Haydn in a way to bring down the house. We have heard of pre- 
cociousness in celebrated musicians, but really we think it impossible that 
anyone of like age ever did any better than Miss Jessie did on this occasion. 
The scene from the “* Marble Heart,’ by Miss Harriet Dow and Mr. Max- 
well Jones, was extremely well done, with the exception that Mr. Jones's 
enunciation was slightly obscure. Miss Anne Kennard sang with her accus- 
tomed skill. Mr. James B. Martin sang two baritone{songs well, and we do 
not hesitate to say that we would be pleased to hear Mrs, Julia Tuthill sing 
again. She has a fine contralto voice and sings with feeling. Mr. Charles 
Hildebrandt played ** The Elegie,” by Ernst, credited on the program to 
Wieniawski. 
skill by Frederick Hess. Miss Florence Castle 
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That most difficult instrument, the ‘cello, was played with | 


G minor concerto, with a second piaio accompaniment by Mr. Hattstaedt. 
Miss Castle plays cleanly, but we think she would be heard to much better 
advantage in a parlor, Not to make too long a story, Mrs. Dr. Sullivan 
went through with the Concertstiick, by Weber, in creditable form. Pro- 
fessor Lyman recited, with pantomime by Miss Maude Hammeil, after which 
Miss Hammell gave a recitation, which pleased the audience immensely. 








Rochester Correspondence. 


Rocuester, November 15. 


LARGE and enthusiastic audience greeted Mr. Richard 
Huebner, the violinist. on the occasion of his farewell concert in 
Maennerchor Hall, November rt, prior to his departurefor Europe. This 
young artist has been heard here frequently, but never to better advantage 
than on this occasion, when he appeared in Lecnard’s variations on a theme 
by Haydn and the andante and finale from Mendelssohn's concerto, which 
displayed to excellent advantage that brilliant technic, broad tone and ex- 
quisite phrasing which have rendered him so universally popular. Mr. Henry 
O. Childs, who presided at the pianoforte, is also well known as a careful 
and painstaking artist. He played the Rondo Capriccioso by Mendelssohn 
with characteristic neatness, and upon recall gave a masterly rendition of a 
scherzo by Gottschalk, while his accompanying was little short of perfection. 
The other participants in the program were heartily appreciated. 








Baltimore Full of Music. 
Battimore, November 21. 

HE first concert of the newly-organized Baltimore Philhar- 

monic Society, which took place last Friday night, was a most de- 

cided success. It amply demonstrated Mr. W. E, Heimendah!'s great abili- 

ties as an organize r and conductor. 

was finely performed by the well-drilled orchestra. 
ing numbers: 


His program was an excellent one and 
It embraced the follow- 


Prelude and fugue cdkeeie 
Aria, * Awake Saturnia,” from * * Semele ”” 
Emily Winant. 
Spties:dne de Rp Ubintp Endeigv cody /svenebabues Bizet 
.. Beethoven 
Pergolese 
zluck 


Bach-Albert 
‘ Handel 


Suite, ** Children at Play" 

Symphony No. * a 

1% “ Vienni che poi sereno’’... 
Emily Winant. 

** Consolation,” symphonic poem 

Hungarian dances sevenses 

At the Maennerchor concert, which will take place on the 30th inst., Mr. 
Heimendah! will conduct ‘* An der Klosterpforte,’’ for female chorus and or- 
chestra, by Grieg ; finale for male chorus and orchestra from the first act of 
Wagner's “ Rienzi ;”’ ** Festgesang”’ (new), for mixed chorus, by Hofmann, 
and Servini’s song for male chorus, ‘‘a Capella.” On December 3 the 
second Philharmonic concert will be given, when Rafael Joseffy is to perform 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto and Mr. Heimendahl’s program will further 
embrace Hamerik’s “* Jewish Trilogy,’’ a serenade for string orchestra, by 
Tschaikowsky, and selections from Wagner's ‘* Meistersinger.”” 

The Liederkranz opened its fiftieth season with a concert on Friday night 
at the Concordia before a large audience. It was a great success, 

Faelten’s piano recitals this past week at Lehman’s Hall displayed the 
splendid virtuosity and musicianly accomplishments of this artist. Boston 
must again be congratulated upon having acquired the services and influence 
of this gifted, although modest, artist. 

An organ recital at Westminster Presbyterian Church drew a large au- 


Songs, 


.. Floersheim 
. Brahms-Parlver 


dience. 

Manager Conway, of the Academy of Music, produced Strauss’s “* Gipsy 
Baron ”’ to a large audience. Mr. Conway is winning great appreciation for 
his labors here. 

Mr. Gaul, the violinist, who has recently played in public on various occa- 
sions, would improve his delivery by avoiding unnecessary sentimentality. 

Hans Suickx. 





Music in “Ottawa. 

Ottawa, Can., November 20. 
REBELLI, Musin and Rudolph King appear at the Grand 
Opera-House on December 1. The night before, Miss Janet Ed- 
mondson and Jessie Thorburn, of New York, sing at the St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety concert. The air is redolent, so to speak, of Christmas music. The 
Ottawa String Quartet is hard at work preparatory to their quartet of con- 
certs. Dr. Davies inaugurates a series of recitals on the Knox Church 
organ on the 25th. The Philharmonic Society is in practice for a concert 
about Christmas, and Dr. Davies’ Choral Society of fifty voices will com- 
mence the practice of glees, madrigals and part-songs next week. Dr. 
Davies is now in Montreal, playing two organ recitals on the Dominion Square 

Methodist Church organ. LaonatTus, 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 
SNS A Sa I< 
) hare New York S/ar of November 1g printed the fol- 
lowing communication : 
An Open Letter. 


the Editor of The Musical Courver, N. Y.: 
DEAR SIR—Will you please answer through this paper the 


Ti 


following : 


What is a bogus piano? 

Is it fraudulent fora firm that orders silverware, stoves or 
pianos to be made as they desire them to place their names on 
such goods ? 

Also, what is an ‘‘ original Bradbury piano?” 

I saw an article in your- paper so headed. For the life of 


me I cannot decide which is the original among such a variety 
as Bradbury Company, Jos. Bradbury Company, W. B. 
Bradbury Piano, Doane & Bradbury, Jas. P. Hale Bradbury 
Piano Company, Lighte, Earnst & Bradbury, most of which I 
TuHos, LANE, 

New York city. 

We will reply through our columns by repeating our 
classification of the stencil piano, which was adopted by 
us several years ago and is now considered standard in 
the piano and organ trade of this continent: 


have seen scattered all through the State. 


Classification. 

Class I.—Manufacturers who openly stencil. 

Class II.—Manufacturers who stencil clandestinely. 

Class I1I.—Dealers who sell stenciled pianos, stating to the 
purchasers that the pianos are manufactured for them. 

Class 1V.—Dealers who sell stenciled pianos, claiming to 
manufacture them. 

Class V.—Manufacturers who make a few pianos, but buy a 
large number and stencil their names on them, 

It is dangerous to belong to several of the above classes. 

The first and second questions of Mr. Thomas Lane 
are answered in the above classification, which covers 
bogus pianos. What constitutes bogus in the stenciling 
of a piano can be found in Classes II., IV., and partly V. 
Whether it is fraudulent to place your name on such 
goods will probably soon be decided under the law in a 
court in which a case—it will be a test case—is now on 
the calendar. As to an “original Bradbury piano,” we 
will say that any piano sold as new at the present time 
as a Bradbury is not original unless it originates at the 
factory of Freeborn G, Smith, Brooklyn, the sole owner 
and proprietor of the name of Bradbury on a piano. 
There are many original second-hand Bradbury pianos 
that were made years ago by manufacturers who, as 
successors or otherwise, were entitled to use that name. 
Some parties made Bradbury pianos who were not le- 
gally entitled so to do, but now a new Bradbury piano is 
not “original,” unless made under the conditions above 





GUILD AND ENCLISH. | 


> 
OTHING interests the music trade of New England 
and the piano trade in general more intensely than 
the articles and disclosures which appear in THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER covering the affairs of George M. Guild 
and the fate of Willis O. English, the former bookkeeper 
of Guild. As we pen these lines English, who is in jail, 
is about deciding between two courses, either of which 
he can adopt in the conduct of his trial, which is to take 
place within a week or so, There are twenty-eight 
counts in the indictment brought against him for em- 
bezzlement and English will, by pleading guilty to. one 
of the lesser counts which involve’ small amounts only, 
receive a short sentence in the house of corrections 
Should he, however, decide now not to plead guilty to 
any count, but to plead not guilty to the whole indict- 
ment, he would be obliged to stand a trial with Guild's 
books in his (English’s) own handwriting as evidence 
against him, together with the testimony of George M. 
Guild against him also. It is between these two courses 
‘that English is hesitating. 

Our readers will no doubt be greatly surprised to learn 
that English has it in his own hands to limit his 
imprisonment to a short term. How has this come 
about? George M. Guild went around among sev- 
eral of the piano firms in Boston and told them and 
others interested in the piano business that Eng- 
lish had confessed to him that he had robbed him; 
that English had been traced by detectives and that 
the enormity of this and other crimes was now known, 
and yet this hardened wretch and confessed criminal can 
by his own volition be lightly punished instead of receiv- 
ing the punishment which fits the crime as related by 
Guild. Curious, is it not? 

A man who has confessed to George M. Guild that he 
robbed him of thousands upon thousands of dollars, who 
has been discovered in other rascalities, can, if he desires, 
be punished to the extent which a five or ten dollar 
robbery calls for? How is this? 

We propose to disclose how this came about. The 
articles in THE MUSICAL COURIER on the Guild affairs 
have kept that subject before the public. As a result of 
this the district attorney of Boston has been enabled to 
penetrate in the hidden precincts of Guildism and he 
there discovered that, whatever English’s crimes may 
have been while he was in the employ of Guild, they 
were merely technical; that his acts as recorded on the 
so-called books of Guild were acts committed for spe- 
cial purposes the results of which did not accrue to any 
extent to English’s benefit. 

To be plain, the district attorney, who is the prosecut- 
ing attorney against English, has discovered that THE 
MUSICAL COURIER was correct in pointing to the fact 
that English was a tool, a fact since admitted by English 
and known to others. Finding this, the district attorney 
has signified his willingness to assist in giving English.a 
merely nominal punishment if he pleads guilty and saves 
the State time and money by doing so. 

Now comes the question what has become of the 
$50,000 or more which English, as a tool for some- 
body, embezzled? It is now admitted in the Massa- 
chusetts halls of justice that English did not derive any 
benefit from these large sums; that, although they have 
disappeared, he did not receive them, although his hand- 
writing proves that they disappeared by methods that 
were criminal. Who got this money? Who is the real 
criminal behind English? Who dictated to and inspired 
English? If English is morally and legally guilty of 
being a foolish accomplice of a criminal, and because of 
the discovery of the fact that the criminal was shrewd 
enough to make English an accomplice and his victim 
at the same time, why is not the original, the chief crim- 
inal, brought to the bar? 

Is there going to be a miscarriage of justice? Here 
an embezzlement takes place in Massachusetts; it 
amounts to anywhere near $50,000, maybe to much 
more; an indictment is found; the man who is indicted 
is subsequently not punished to any extent; he is not 
punished, because it became known that he was used as 
a tool; the real criminal is supposed to be known to 
the law officers of the State; it. is because they are 
supposed to know who he is that they will not pun- 
ish the indicted tool. Then, in the name of justice, 








crime to go unpunished? Can this state of things be 
tolerated in a civilized community? Suppose THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER had of published these English matters ? 
Suppose the district attorney’s attention had of been 
called to the real animus of this involved affair? English 
would then have been punished to the extent of a ten or 
twenty years’ sentence in State’s prison. And yet Eng- 
lish was only a tool! 

Should English decide upon pleading not guilty and 
take his chances before a jury, the books of Guild will 
be brought into court and the testimony may disclose a 
novel method of stock transfers that at one time took 
| place, we believe part of the transaction at night, at 
Guild’s private residence. Other interesting matters 
may be disclosed if English stands trial. A story of the 
method and system of duplicating and triplicating ac- 
ceptances of piano dealers and using the same in Boston 
and other banks may be related. The originals may be 
furnished. Bank presidents and bank cashiers may be 
cited as witnesses, and their testimony might be intro- 
duced to show how a financial “racket” can be played 
in Boston and how a piano business can be conducted 
according to methods hitherto unknown to the legiti- 


over a quarter of a million dollars and only one-tent 
of that to merchandise creditors, the balance to banks, 

Although we do not desire in the least that English 
should take any chances or act contrary to the advice of , 
his attorney, Mr. Horatio E. Swasey, one of the most 
brilliant young lawyers in Massachusetts, yet in the 
interests of truth and justice we hope he will plead not 
guilty. His trial would prove a most interesting episode 
in the history of the piano trade of Boston. 

A most remarkable incident in this remarkable ¢ 


English and endeavored to persuade him that Guild] 

been instrumental in securing from the district attorney 
an arrangement by which English’s sentence would be 
reduced to a minimum. This was done to effect two pur- 
poses. One was.to induce English to plead guilty and 
thus avoid a trial, and the second was to place English 
under obligations to Guild. The fact is Guild had 


‘nothing whatever to do with the matter and the district 


attorney did not consider him after his investigations. 
But is this not a wonderful world after all? 


PROGRESS IN NEW YORK. 


——__»—_——— 


New England Piano Company and Gilbert & 
Company. 








T is only about six months ago that the New Eng- 
land Piano Company and Gilbert & Co., both controlled 
by Thos. F. Scanlan, of Boston, opened New York headquarters on 
the second floor of No. 88 Fifth-ave., near Fourteenth-st., under 
the management of W. A. Kimberly, andthe move has proved such 
an uncommon success that the ground floor has been leased and a 
salesroom of 25x100 feet secured for the display of the various 
styles of these two respective manufacturers. A new and attrac- 
tive front will be one of the improvements which will be made be- 
fore the room will be occupied, and as it is in the very centre of 
the piano trade it will become a kind of headquarters for the 
wholesale trade. 
Both the New England and the Gilbert pianos have had a re- 
markable sale during the past six months in all parts of the 
country. Both instruments have established a paying reputation 
on their merits among the choicest firms in the piano trade. Both 
instruments represent with the dealer the quickest return for the 
money invested. Both pianos are consequently in such demand 
that the manufacturers can select only such firms as will do com- 
plete justice to the instruments. It will be known in time that a 
man who sells or represents them is worthy of credit from this 
fact. 

When a piano-manufacturing institution has reached such a 
position as is now occupied by the manufacturer of the New 
England pianos and the Gilbert pianos it forms a guarantee in itself 
of security to the dealer. 





—S. Q. Mingle, of Williamsport, Pa., is occupying since the roth 
inst. a fine new store splendidly lighted by large windows in the 
front and rear and by skylights, with walls adorned by beautiful 
pictures, the whole arrangement and design giving the best effect in 
the display of his pianos and organs. Thisgives a new impetus to 
his business, and he speaks with great encouragement of the pros- 
pect of a large fall trade. He speaks in the highest terms of the 
Baus piano, which he has sold for some time. He has recently 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Maniitactunets, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“~a™ MEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 3 aE Kesorge Six Boston, Mass: 


STERLING PIANOS 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 


Western Office and V7arerocoms: 


179 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. 


Cc. A. STERLING, President. R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 





THE STERLING COMPANY. 


favorites for years. 





The ESTEY ORGANS have been - 


*[[¥jop 4se}NUTUL OF UdAV *amBO 
OLOM YPLA poOpOusjSU0S 81 UBZIQ ON 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and (iar, combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





ISAAC 1. COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Kighth St, East River, 
NEW YORK. 





KRAKAUER 
BROS.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





Tat VWILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





ovER SBIGHTY DIFFERENT svryroues. 
(2 Send for Jllustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 


vertising expenses. 














DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubdright Piano-F artes 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenu , New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Preter Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 





in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make of 








Pianos, 





FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





—ge OFFICES 





Pra oS 


TONE & DURAGILITY 


AND WAREROOMS: —<?— 


f 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 


65,000 


NOW (N Ua. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 
—_—— 
OME of the editors of Christmas numbers of music- 
S trade papers have been going around showing large 
page and special advertisements of certain firms that are 
going into the Christmas humbug numbers. Let me 
assure the trade that in most instances these advertise- 
ments were given in return for loans. These great 
editors had borrowed money, and as the firms felt that 
they could never collect the sums loaned by them, they 
took special advertisements to close the accounts. That 
is what I call healthy music-trade journalism. To me it 
always seemed absurd to advertise in a paper the editor 
of which “begs” for an advertisement. Such a paper 
can have no influence, no circulation and consequently 
no power, and the money should be saved and deducted 
from the cost of the pianos for the benefit of the dealer. 
That wouid help along the piano business. 





** * * 

There is such a thing as journalistic ethics, even if the 
editors of certain trade papers do not understand what 
that Signifies, but you are only expected to exercise 
special professional ethics among people who are in your 
own profession. A regular medical practitioner does 
not consider ethics when he comes in contact with a 
quack; a legal practitioner does not consider ethics 
when he comes in contact with a “shyster” lawyer, and 
my analogy is now established. 

x ke * 

A Chicago firm offered Theo. Wolfram, of Mansfield, 
Ohio,$10,000 for a patent on a pneumatic stop foran organ. 
I understand that E. P. Carpenter has succeeded in taking 
it on a royalty. I would advise Mr. Wolfram to make 
some inquiries on Carpenter royalties from Mr. A. H. 
Hammond, of Worcester. He should also remember 
that he is doing business with the most remarkable 
genius of modern times, for E. P. Carpenter is the only 
man who ever went into business one year before his 
birth, He was born in 1851, and, according to his adver- 
tisements, his business was established in 1850. I would 
suggest that it requires extraordinary precaution while 
dealing with men who were shrewd enough to be estab- 
lished in the organ manufacturing business one year 


before their birth. 
x** * * 


If people want to buy a good organ they do not need 
any fancy stops—although | have nothing to say against 
Mr. Wolfram’s pneumatic stop, as I have not examined 
it. There is one organ without a fancy stop which has 
been selling by the thousand and continues to find its 
way into the household all over the land, and that is the 
New England Organ. I would not be surprised to see 
organ men like Carpenter soon advertise as follows: 
“Every purchaser of a reed organ will have a new up- 
right piano thrown in free of charge. Born 1851; estab- 
lished in the organ business 1850. E. P. Carpenter.” 


**k* a * 
I understand that George M. Guild will have me arrest- 
ed, after English’s expected conviction, for libeling him. 


I cannot understand where any libel has been published 
by me. After the slanders he has uttered against me 
and to reputable men who are ready at any moment to 
make affidavits giving in detail his false, ridiculous and 
shameful statements, he should consider himself in his 
usual good luck if I do not enter suit againsthim. If he 
wants to have me arrested, he has innumerable oppor- 
tunities to go ahead, and as I have no friends among 
the members of the legitimate piano and organ trade in 
Boston, | suppose I shall in default of bail remain in jail 
like poor English until the trial comes off. I can assure 
the trade that I would not plead guilty and then we 
would have a trial that would mean business all the way 
through. One of the most prominent piano manufac- 
turers of Boston offered to bet me $1,000 to $100 that 
Guild would not have me arrested. I was afraid to take 
the bet. 
xk ** * 

I was present some days ago in a piano agency when 
an order for pianos was entered and dispatched to Haines 
Bros., and the dealer said to me that the Haines pianos 
go like hot cakes, the only difficulty they had to contend 
against being the shipments from the factory, which was 
so busy at present that pianos were not shipped as 
rapidly as the dealers required them. This has been an 
extraordinary year with Haines Brothers and the Haines 
upright piano, These pianos really go like hot cakes— 
as fast as they are made. 

*e* * 

Everybody interested in church and Sunday-school 
music has heard of L. O. Emerson, and many have 
played or sung his tunes. He, of course, knows what a 
piano is, and in selecting a piano the other day for his 
own use he bought a Briggs piano from C, C. Briggs & 








Co, He looked about and examined many instruments 
but finally decided upon taking a Briggs. Level-headed 
man is Mr. Emerson. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Rotoli, the renowned vocal instructor, paid a high trib- 
ute to the Briggs piano. I might as well reproduce the 
letter he wrote to Messrs. C. C. Briggs & Co.: 

Dear Sirs—I was very much pleased with the recent inspec- 
tion of your large piano factory, and was surprised at the nicety 
of every part of the work, and could then understand the per- 
fection of the results obtained in your pianos. 

I find them better adapted to the voice than any I have heard, 
and I give my indorsement to the high standard of your pianos 
and shall be pleased to recommend them to all artists that are 
critical to have the finest accompaniment for their voices. 


A. Roro.t. 
** k * 


The Committee on Rumors says that there is consid- 
erably more in the permanent return to this city of Mr. 
Ferdinand Mayer, of the Chicago firm of Curtiss & 
Mayer, the Weber agents, than appears on the surface. 
The committee says that it is not at all improbable that 
the long conferences held occasionally in Chicago be- 
tween Mr. Gildemeester when he visits that city and Mr. 
Curtiss may result in an arrangement which will place 
the Chickering piano in the hands of Mr. Curtiss for the 
Chicago trade. Who would then have the Weber piano 
is not surmised by the Committee on Rumors. It would 
be a strange fatality to have Weber Hall, Chicago, 
changed to Chickering Hall, Chicago, but such things 
are possible in the piano trade; aye, in any trade. 

**e* * 


I am glad to see Schreiner, of Savannah, on the war- 
path against the execrable tuning frauds. Read his an- 


nouncement : . 
LOOK OUT FOR FRAUDS. 





We represent and are sole agents for the STEINWAY & Sons, 
KNABE & Co. and E, GABLER & BROTHER PIANOS, who have 
a national and world-wide reputation. We ask owners of 
THESE instruments ¢0 allow us to attend to their care when 
necessary. We make this request in justice to the respective 
manufacturers, to ourselves and for the benefit of the owners, 
Why? Let us explain : 

A short time since a tramp tuner called upon a lady to tune 
her piano. She at first refused, but after he got in the parlors 
he insisted to tune it, because, he said, it needed it very much. 
When he finished the job he said that it was the best he could 
do under the circumstances, because the sounding-board was 
cracked, and the piano either had to be sent to the factory, or, 
better yet, exchange it for a new one, recommending at the 
Same time a certain piano, The lady was not satisfied with 
his statement and called on us to examine the instrument. We 
did so with the result that everything was in perfect condition, 
only that the fellow did not tune the piano, but was an ABOM- 
INABLE FRAUD. The piano in question was sold by us over 
ten years ago to a merchant, who, upon removal, sold the in- 
strument to the lady. 

There is also another fraud, or perhaps the same one, repre- 
senting a ‘‘ CHEAP” piano, and who states to people that his 
pianos are equal to the Steinway instruments because the 
cheap maker and the Steinways had learned their trade in the 
same factory, working side by side. Beware of such swindlers, 
THE TRUTH Is Not IN THEM. 

SCHREINER’S MUSIC-HOUSE. 
ee ee 

Someone was telling me that Hardman, Peck & Co. 
had in their possession a most remarkable indorsement 
of their upright pianos, written by that gifted song-bird 
Adelina Patti, and that the firm was not using it to their 
advantage—seemed to have neglected it. I had never 
heard of this indorsement: it was news to me. I 
doubted it, but the next day the party who made the 
statement, and who is not acquainted with the firm, 
brought this copy of the original, which had appeared in 
print: ; 

Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co.: 

I am delighted with your upright pianos, Everything seems 
possible with them. They have such a powerful tone that I 
can imagine myself playing upon a grand, and yet they are 
susceptible of the most delicate shades of expression. Their 
musical quality is lovely, and for an accompaniment to sing- 
ing I wish to use only the Hardman piano. ‘ 

Wishing you prosperity, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 

Now, that is what I call unqualified indorsement. 
Read the letter carefully and see how much it covers and 
remember that the writer is one of the best judges liv- 
ing and a person with the most delicate and refined 
sense of hearing, and then you will appreciate the testi- 
monial. I think that Hardman, Peck & Co. should send 
that letter broadcast over the land. This notice will do 
it for the firm, anyhow. 

xk * * 

I quote the following from the /nudicator, one of the 

Christmas syndicate of music-trade papers: 


ADELINA PATTI. 


We note that many of the Boston and New York manufac- 








in their respective from their factory locations. 
This fact leads to the inference that a prosperous piano indus- 
try is not a bad investment, notwithstanding the thousand and 
one vexatious annoyances manufacturers have to contend with. 

Where are the large amounts of real estate the piano 
manufacturers are accumulating, especially aside from 
their factory locations? I would like to know. Here 
and there a piano manufacturer makes a little invest- 
ment in real estate outside of that used for factory pur- 
pose, but where are the accumulations of large amounts 
of real estate? The /ndicator has the thing wrong end 
upward, and I don’t care to show how, but every piano 
manufacturer will understand me. 

The closing remarks of the /ndicafor are brilliant— 
considering. It speaks of the thousand and one vexa- 
tious annoyances which the piano manufacturers have to 
contend with. Well, judging from what I hear from 
the many piano manufacturers I meet, it appears that the 
most vexatious annoyance they have to contend with is 
the annually recurring Christmas humbug special num- 
bers of the music-trade papers, However, as they get 
rid of them now at about the rate of $10 apiece, the an- 
noyance is not as vexatious as before THE MUSICAL 
COURIER exposed.the special humbug Christmas nunyber. 

There is room for all of us on this not overcrowded 
sphere called the earth. No single one of us can ever 
get possession of it; so give the boys $10 apiece as an 
“encouragement” for their Christmas special humbug 
and make them happy. Don’t prefer one to another; 
make it $10 each, all hands around. 


CHICACO. 














Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 
Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courter. 
148 STATE STREET, t 
Cuicaco, November 20, 1886, 
E are glad to be able to say that the Chicago 
houses are almost universally satisfied with the amount 
of business being done by them, It is true they might do more, 
but most of the concerns are short of pianos and are finding diffi- 
culty in getting what stock they really need. * 
The Eastern manufacturers must be having a boom and we 


one. , 

Julius Bauer & Co. are as busy as theycan be. Wm. H. Bush 
& Co. say they are doing all they can do, and, by the way, W. H. 
Bush & Co. are getting out a new catalogue, which they will 
have ready very soon; we have seen some of the cuts, which 
make an excellent appearance. 

C. A. Smith & Co. are always busy, and it is seldom that a fin- 
ished piano can be found at their factory, their agents taking 
them as fast as they can be finished. 

The Sterling Company are having a trade which we are dis- 
posed to think is astonishing the firm. Mr. S. M. Steen has just 
returned from a trip which ‘‘ makes him smile ;” he is a very 
successful salesman and seems to be well satisfied with the goods 
he is now handling. The retail business is looking up with this 
company also, and one of their handsomest styles in mahogany 
goes in the parlor of Mr. George L. Brown, the bon-ton milliner 
of Chicago, and their warerooms need many more pianos to make 
them look natural. 

Mr. Reinhard Kochmann, the traveling salesman for Behning 
& Sons, of New York, was in to see us a day or two ago. He 
reports a satisfactory trip, in fact, the best he ever has had ; he 
sold a nice bill of goods to S. Brainard’s Sons, of this city, who, 
we are glad to say, are appreciating the merits of this piano. 
Their last Behning grand was sold to the Englewood (Ill.) High 
School. 

Mr. James W. Currier, who is connected with the New York 
branch of Mason & Hamlin, has been paying Chicago quite a 
lengthy visit, and is now on the road simply visiting the agents 
through this section of the country. Mr. Currier is very cloquent 
when speaking of the merits of the Mason & Hamlin piano, and 
if there are any of their agents who want any additional energy 
supplied, no doubt Mr. Currier will succeed in furnishing them 
with any needed amount. The piano is highly spoken of by per- 
sons who have tried it. 

Mr. George Steck, Mr. Ernest Knabe and Mr. Charles Decker 
have also been in town, and were all three registered at the Plank- 
inton House, Milwaukee, on the evening of the 13th, from which 
place they left in company for St. Paul and Minneapolis, as: Mr. 
Rohlfing expresses it, *‘ in the best of humor and friendship.” 

It is rather singular how certain numbers used for designating 
a particular style of piano in the catalogue have identified them- 
selves with the make of a manufacturer. This has been exemplified 
for some time and lately to a greater extent in the case of the 
Haines Brothers’ No. 7, The reputation of this particu- 
lar style seems to be known all over the Western country, and 
the branch house here is daily receiving orders for style 7, 


and some from long distances. On last Monday an order was 


received by them from Mr. T. H. Kleinschmidt, mayor of 
Helena, Mont., for a No. 7, and the same day another 
No. 7 was ordered by Miss E, F. Pattee, a prominent 
music teacher, at Bozeman, Mont. This is good evidence 
that the Haines Brothers’ No. 7 is as well known toward 





turers are beginning to accumulate large amounts of real estate 





the setting sun as it is at home, and we know that Mr, Floyd 
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can sayfor the Chicago manufacturers that they certainly have 
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Jones, the popular manager of the branch house here in Chicago, 
is leaving nothing undone that will increase the well-earned 
laurels of the Haines Brothers’ No. 7. 

Mr. J. N. Merrill, the traveling man for the Smith American 
Organ Company, was in town this week. He is satisfied with 
business ; says it is decidedly good. 

We have only learned of the following dealers as having been 
in the city: Mr. D. F. Smith, of West Liberty, Ia.; Mr. E. 
H. Waller, Muskegon, Mich.; Mrs. E. R. Harris, Mason 
City, Ia.; Mr. M. A, VanWagoner, La Peer, Mich.; Mr. Ed. 
Hollenbeck, Rockford, Ill.; Mr. James A. Guest, Burlington, 
Ta.; Mr. J. S. Perrine, Bushnell, Ill.; Mr. R. H. Mellen, Am- 
boy, Ill.; Mr. E. E, Chandler, Boone, Ia.; Mr. W. S. Chatfield, 
Kankakee, Ill, r 








John F. Luther. 


N the first rage of this paper is an excellent pic- 
ture of the Nestor of American piano makers, the venerable 

John F. Luther, who was born in 1806 and who celebrates his 
birthday this very day—November 24. His birthplace is Aslar, 
near Wetzlar, Prussia. When fourteen years of age he lost his 
father, and the year following he was apprenticed to a cabinet 
maker in his native place, where he worked ‘his allotted time, and 
at eighteen, with only the experience gathered at home and with- 
out money, but guided by the advice of a good mother, he started 
off as a traveling mechanic and finally found work with one Em- 
erich, a piano maker in Karlsruhe, Baden. After two years of 
employment he had, in accordance with the laws of the country, to 
serve in the army, but in his second year of duty, and upon the 
recommendation of his captain and the Reichsrath of Wetzlar and 
because he was a widow’s only support, he had one year’s service 
remitted and returned home. He subsequently traveled through 
Hesse, Baden and Wiirtemberg and the German Netherlands, 
stopping at’ Niederwesel on the Rhine. In 1833 he returned to 
Aslar and began manufacturing pianos. Af-er three years of 
hard labor and economy he emigrated to the United States, land- 
ing here, and soon found employment with the old firm of Geib 
& Walker—names not forgotten in the New York piano trade, 





He was employed with that firm for a period of five years, and then 
he worked on his own account at the northeast corner of Riving- 
ton and Essex streets. He removed to New York in 1853, to Mt. 
Vernon, Westchester County, where he took great interest in 
educational matters and where he acted as school trustee for ten 
consecutive years, earning for himself the title of ‘* standing mem- 
ber.” He returned to New York in 1366, and in 1867 removed 
to Brooklyn, continuing at the same time his work in New York. 
He retired in 1880. 

He was connected for a long time with the German Emigrant 
Society ; was a close friend of Mr. Henry Steinway, the founder 
of the house of Steinway & Sons, and was intimate with the well- 
known but deceased piano makers, J. B. Dunham, Stodart, Wor- 
cester, Lindeman, Linden, Fritz, Nuans, Clark, Otto Schuetz, 
Ludolff, Weber, Lighte, Bradbury, Ernst, Ernst Gabler, Van 
Riper, Soebeler, Drucker and many others, and while he was 
esteemed by them is venerated by many of the younger firms, 
many of which knew him while their business was in its infancy. 

Luther is a devoted lover of the country of his adoption, and 
has an unsullied reputation for integrity and honesty, and we hope 
this, his eightieth birthday, will find him enjoying health and 
happiness in the circle of his family and friends. We herewith 
convey to him the congratulations of the piano trade and THE 
Musica Courier. May he enjoy many more birthdays. 








Harry Sanders Has Been There. 
HE Baltimore American a few days ago contained 
the following news item : 


About four o’clock yesterday afternoon car No, 56, Driver Royal B, Cole- 
man, of the Union line of street-cars, was passing Second-st. on Maryland- 
ave,, in the Belt, when the brake became unmanageable, and the car ran up 
against the horses. They took fright, and ran down Maryland-ave. to the 
bridge which crosses the fails. The horses dashed madly into a Frick line 
car on the bridge, and the Maryland-ave. car, to which they were attached, 
crushed them against it. One of the herses of the Union line was instantly 
killed. Part of the front platform of the car was damaged. There were 
three ladies, and Mr. Sanders, of Sanders & Stayman, inthe car. Mr. San- 
ders and two of the ladiese Miss McNeil, 1428 Linden-ave., and Miss Addi- 
sén, McMechen-st., near John—leaped from the car. The other lady re- 
mained seated, and escaped injury. Miss McNeil and Miss Addison were 





conveyed to their homes in hacks. Dr, Latham attended to Miss McNeil, 
whose ankle was sprained. Dr. H. S. Castleman, corner Boundary and 
Charles-st. avenues, attended Miss Addison, who was severely shocked. 
Miss Addison received a severe scalp wound, beside bruises about the body. 
Dr. Castleman thinks the skull may be fractured. He, however, has hopes 
that the wound is not dangerous. 

The next day Mr. Sanders addressed the following letter to 
the American : 

Editor American: 

In your account of the street-car accident on Maryland-ave. in this morn- 
ing’s issue,it is stated that I jumped from the car with the ladies, Misses 
Addison and McNeil. This is not correct. I boarded the car at the corner 
of Maryland-ave. and Second-st., and almost immediately after doing so the 
driver dropped the handle of his brake, and, opening the front door of the 
car, asked me to jump off and get it for him, which I, of course, immedi- 
ately endeavored todo. By the time, however, that I had secured the han- 
dle the horses had become unmanageable, and | found it impossible to catch 
the car, though I took a passing wagon, the driver of which did his best to 
overtake the runaway car. Having in years gone by been used to scenes of 
danger, I do not wish it to appear that I “Jost my head” on this occasion, 
for had I remained I should have done my utmost to have kept the ladies in 
the car, believing that the chances were better in the car than in attempting 
to jump off. Yours, &c., Harry SANpDERs. 


After Harry Sanders’s services in the Union Army during the 
‘* late unpleasantness,” and having faced danger in comparison 
with which a runaway horse means fun, no one will doubt that the 
days are past when Harry “* loses his head.” 








Exports and Imports. 
EXPORTS, 
Week Ending November 17, 1886. 
New Zealand— 
$195 | Organ, t 


Japan— 
1,849 Organ, I 


Bremen— 


Liverpool— 
Organs, I9 
Amsterdam— 


Organ materials, 12 cs.. Total 


596 


IMPORTS, 
Week rhikahe November 17, 1886. 





FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


' — MANUFACTURER OF — 


PIANO STOOLS, 


-  GRANO, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


PIANO SCARFS WITH FRONTS. 
} Embroidered PIANO COVERS. 





= 








a an 


PATENTED 


1878. 


Goods sent on approbation. 


—— Se 


scHoM ACKER 


Th 


PATENTED 


1878. 


— 


Send for Catalogue and Price-List before purchasing elsewhere. 
3890 CANAL, STREET (near West Broadway) NEW YORK. 





Matetentienaatenecsmnee | HONty F. Miler & Sons Piano Co, 
BosTow. 
Office and Warerooms, 


156 TREMONT ST.. BOSTON. 


Branch House, 


1428 OHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY AT WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


The Celebrated 


PU ENOs 


are surpassed by vont made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 





It controls all piano-moving whenever used. 
Address REYNOLDS & TOWBLIN, Me Kalb, WI. 





A pet ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 

for thcrough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint or Composition; Terms, $5 per lesson 
Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall. 
F, DOLAND, Pupil of E. F. Richter and Moritz 


Hauptmann. Address 22 West isth Street. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 





| 
Importer of Silk | 
| 


; LP 
GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


IVERS®PON Beauty of Tone, 
PIANOS : 


Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 

WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 











144 East t4th M., New York. 





JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 
Violin Makers, 


IMPORTERS OF 


SUPERIOR ROMAN 


— AND— 


PADUA STRINGS, 
FINE BOWSs, 


Cases, &c. 


—_—— 





SETH THOMAS 


WATCH 


Best Watchin America 
for the Price. 


LARGE COLLECTION OF 
Old and New Violins, Violas and Cellos. 


&@ ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 








2 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





G2 Corrgsponpence Souicirep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILI. 
VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 
Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 


ane Cellos. Italian, French, German and other 
| mal 








PIANO PLATES 
FIANO HARDWARE, 
Corner of Crove and {ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 

(’ U PRIGHT UE | Piano Manufacturere. 
AN Gh FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 
~SQUARE 
PT ANOS DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 
CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W. 48th St. 
+ aetna ay 
Pianotorle Strings and Desks 
DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York, 


Retsen Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 
Address 23 Union Square, New York. 
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HE above cut represents the pioneer of the North- 
west in the piano and music business, Henry N. Hemp- 
sted, of Milwaukee, Wis., a name known to everyone in the 
music line throughout the United States. 
genial gentleman, and though modest and unassuming few can 
excel him in his ability to bring out the good qualities of a piano, 
His business life began as a teacher of and dealer in music in 
1850 in the same city which now claims him as a resident. He 
has in his possession the first piano he ever sold, a Nunns & 
Clark square, which he recently traded in exchange for a fine 
upright. 


The line of pianos and organs handled by him at the present | 


time consists of the Hallett, Davis & Co., the Emerson, also the 
Kranich & Bach pianos and the Kimball and New England or- 
gans, although during his long career he has bought and sold a 
great many different makes of instruments, and from the begin- 
ning of his business life to the present time his reputation has 
been without question an honorable one throughout. 

Mr. Hempsted is very fortunate in having as his right-hand | 
man one of the brightest salesmen it has ever been our fortune 
to meet, and one whose name alone to those who know him or 
have heard of him is simply suggestive of a rustler (that most ex- 
pressive of Western terms, which cannot be found in Webster, but 
means the act of pawing away snow to get at the succulent grass 
beneath). Mr. A. A. Fischer is the gentleman referred to, and 
we believe he has sold more pianos in a given time, under circum- 
stances which would dismay many, than any other one man in 
the country. It can simply be said of him that he is indefati- 
gable ; he works all day, and all night too, whenever he finds it 
necessary ; he is always successful, as many of his competitors can 


ruefully testify to 
The stock of sheet-music and musical merchandise kept by Mr. 


Mr. Hempsted is a | 


addition to those described in the last issue and the present num- 
ber of THE Musica Courier, but space will not permit of any 
more descriptions in this article ; we may have something to say 
subsequently. All we shall add to this will be to say that Mil- 
waukee is a beautiful and very musical city, and it seemed to us 
as though a good business was being done. 





Mrs, Davidson, of Lynn, 
HE persons interested in the actions and transac- 
tions of Mrs. Mary A. Davidson, the runaway Lynn piano 
and music dealer, should read the following dispatches : 


ALBANY, N. Y., November 17.—The arrest here to-day of a 
former Boston and Washington belle on charges of swindling car- 
tied on in Lynn, Mass., in 1884, has created a sensation. It ap- 
pears that something over a year ago Detective Joseph E. Shaw, 
of Lynn, came to Albany in search of Mary A. Davidson, who 
was wanted in that city to answer an indictment for defrauding 
and cheating. The search at that time proved unavailing, and 
the detective returned to Lynn, leaving photographs of the woman. 
The photographs have been in the rogues’ gallery ever since, 
almost forgotten, but, on Friday, in tracing evidence against an- 
other offender, two local detectives believed they met the original 
on the streets. She was dogged, her resemblance to the photo- 
gtaph fully established, and it was ascertained that she was living 
with a respectable family under the name of Mrs. Mary P. Sturges. 
Detective Shaw was telegraphed for, and arrived to-day with a 
requisition from the Governor of Massachusetts, which Governor 
Hill indorsed, and she was at once arrested. 
| She isa woman of refinement, and, according to the detective, 
| when in the hey-day of her youth and beauty shone as a belle in 
| Boston and Washington. Her maiden name was Mary Alice 
Abbott, and she was born in Bucksport, Me., where her father 
was a man of prominence. He is said to have resided for a time 
in Washington, where Mary made her entrée into society. When 
still a young and brilliant woman she was married to one David- 
son, a wealthy resident of Lynn. Some years later, according to 
her story, Davidson lost his wealth through unfortunate specula- 
tions, and they were thrown on their own resources. With the 
loss of his money Davidson lost his ambition, and the result was 
that his wife left him and started in to make a living for herself. 
Mrs. Davidson went to Boston for awhile and taught music. It 
is alleged that she then procured the agency for Lynn from O. 
Ditson & Co., of Boston, and opened %ip a promising business. 
Things went wrong, however, and it is claimed that, after mort- 
gaging the stock, she sold it for several thousand dollars and came 
to this city with the proceeds. It was on this charge the indict- 
ment now pending was founded. Since her residence here she 
has conducted herself in all respects as a model Christian woman. 
She has been a frequent attendant at churches, prayer and revival 
meetings. She earned her living by soliciting insurance for Bull's 
agency. Her agreeable manners and powers as a conversation- 
alist made her many friends. She has been a contributor to S¢, 
Nicholas and other magazines. 

Concerning the charge she says; ‘‘ I was formerly subject to 
rushes of blood to the head, and one day, when in Boston, I was 
overcome and fell to the ground. It was a hot day and I think I 
must have sustained a sunstroke. The doctors said I would have 
been sick anyway. I was sent toa hospital, and when I came out 
I came to this city. That was fourteen months ago, and here I 
havelived since. My life has been opentoeveryone. I have 
attended churches and prayer meetings and have walked the 








Hempsted we know, by actual inspection, to be very large in- | 
deed ; in the way of small instruments we should suppose he | 
could supply the whole of the Northwest for some time to come. 
Mr. H. V. Price is the gentleman having charge of this depart- 
ment; he has had plenty of experience, having been with Lee 
& Walker for a considerable length of time, and more recently with 
S. Brainard’s Sons, of Chicago. Mr. Hempsted has the first | 
floor and basement at 415 Milwaukee-st., the store being one | 
hundred and twenty by twenty-five feet, hardly large enough to | 
accommodate his growing business, as he fully realizes, but there | 
is no finer location in the whole of Milwaukee. 

There are, of course, several more music-houses in the 


Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


Proprietor, 


city in | 


ce WOOD PR» 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


streets freely and openly, and yet no finger has been raised 
against me or pointed at me until to-day. Why to-day I do not 
know. I don’t remember anything back of my illness. Since 
that I have worked hard and recovered my health. I know noth- 
ing about this thing they tell me about and I can make no sstate- 
ment about what I know nothing.” 

She further made some mysterious allusions to elements that 
had been operating against her, but declined to say what they 
were, further than that it was the work of an enemy. 


HER CAREER AT LYNN. 


Lynn, November 17.—Mary A. Davidson, arrested at 
Albany on the charge of selling mortgaged property, was indicted 


about sixty-five years of age, and when leaving the city left a vast 
amount of unpaid bills. managed an extensive music store 
in the Odd-Fellows’ Building on Market-st., acting as agent 
for various piano companies. It was her practice to change the 
numbers on pianos and mortgage th:m several times. In some 
instances she would secure money by mortgage upon a piano 
three or four times, and it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
real owners of the pianos secured their property. The largest 
losers were Oliver Ditson and Woodward & Brown, of Boston, | 
and the Lynn Odd-Fellows’ Hall Association. William Bourne & | 
Son took from Mrs, Davidson the Lynn agency for their pianos 

after a not altogether pleasant experience. 

There are believed to be several criminal charges against Mrs. 
Davidson to answer to, but she has been indicted only on one 
count. The Boston people are very anxious for her convic- 
tion. She is a woman of commanding presence and worked up a | 
considerable patronage in Lynn, developing trade through inter- 
course with the best society, and she did not fail to bring to her 
profit connection with the church. Coming from Maine, she was 
in business in Lynn for about ten years. Her husband, a man of 
excellent reputation, has been at work in Lynn since the sudden 
disappearance of his wife. No one ever supposed he was aware 
of the criminal practices indulged in by his wife. Possessed of a 
strong mind, she usually attended to all business details. It is 
expected she will be arraigned in court on Friday morning. She 
is said to have been in New York State and the West since leav- 
ing Lynn. 

Mrs. Davidson was arraigned on Friday and said she remem- 
bered nothing at all in reference to the matter. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co.’s loss by Mrs.;Davidson’s business 
transactions with them is in the neighborhood of $2,500. Mrs. 
Davidson purchased pianos of them on part credit, and then sold 
them and left without paying the firm what she owed on the in- 
struments. Suits were brought by the firm against the parties to 
whom she sold the pianos and they are still pending. 































































Death of S. P. Hinds. 
OME of the particulars of the death of Silas P. 
Hinds, the Newark piano maker and dealer, are related in 
the Sun, They are to the effect that the man whose skull was 
fractured in a collision of carriages in Central-ave., Newark, on 
Thursday evening November 18, and who was supposed to be 
Mr. John Miller, of East Orange, died during the evening in St. 
Michael's Hospital. Saturday morning the body was identified 
as that of Silas P. Hinds, a piano manufacturer and dealer, whose 
business was established in Newark forty years ago. Mr. Hinds, 
who was seventy-one years old, drove a fast and rather fractious 
horse. He left home on Thursday afternoon to attend to a real- 
estate transaction in Orange, and said he would probably.visit 
Linden before returning. He remained in Orange until dark, 
and then drove swiftly down Central-ave. to Newark. Mr. John 
Dorsey, an East Orange contractor, was driving up the avenue 
with his wife at his side in a light road wagon. The two vehicles 
met near Lock-st. and Mr. Hinds vainly tried to pull out, but 
his horse would not obey the reins, and the two vehicles crashed 
together. 
Mr. Hinds was flung completely over his horse and fell on his 
head. Mrs. Dorsey was thrown over the dashboard, She fell 
against the kerb, breaking her forearm and cutting a gash on her 
forehead. Mr. Dorsey fell on top of her and broke his wrist. 
The two vehicles were wrecked but neither of the horses was 
seriously injured. 
Mr. Hinds was not recognized at the hospital, and his name 
was entered on the books there as John Miller. His family was 
not alarmed at his absence from home, because it was supposed 
he had visited Linden and remained with friends. The body was 
recognized Friday morning by one of the physicians at the hos- 








for the offense at the January session of the grand jury. She is 
alleged to have done an extensive business in that line here, and | 
suddenly disappeared from Lynn about one year ago. She is | 


pital. His son, Alpheus R. Hinds, was informed of his father’s 
death at nine o'clock Friday morning. Mr. Hinds leaves a 
widow, a son and a daughter. The business will be continued. 
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Eminent Pianists testify to the great saving of time in monotonous 
technical exercises by using the 


HNICON. 


It is not a key-board, one-half hour with the Technicon being 







two hours at the key-board. 
FOR PRICES, &c., APPLY TO 
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PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 
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AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 

ApELaipe ExuisiTion, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnat1 InpustrriaL Exposition, 1881- 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZeaLanpD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

Cavcutta Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 


Paris Exrosrrion, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney InTreRNATIONAL ExXutsirion — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

Mexsourne InTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

AtLanta Inrernationat Corron Exposi- 
Tion, 1881-—Highest Award. 


+ 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 

















SNIRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
~ at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Every Music Dealer. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN STATING TO THE TRADE GENERALLY THAT OUR 


“ORGAN AND PIANO LEASE RECORD” 


Is meeting with the entire approval of all who see it, The use of which saves much time, 
trouble, expense and annoyance, embracing as it does in one book, a complete and detailed 
account of every sale made and when each payment and note shall become due, 


Each Record nicely bound and indexed, containing 450, 600 and 900 
sales, whichever desired. 


—FOR SALE BY— 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


1297 & 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 






















WILL BE MAILED, POSTAGE-PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
& 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th stent 
—<-A~NEW YORK +— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-%—- 


WOODWARD & BROWNA, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





636 & 




















EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-FP'ortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 





= —F Tlustrated Catalogue Free. + = 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
LE F REPBURN-& CO St.tooks etreer. Kaw -vons. 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 








WAREROOMS: 
No. 25 Hast 1th Street, SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
NEW YORK. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 




















IN EVERY RESPECT, oo 
oe 








>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


WNWos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth popes} NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 








PIANOS” 


JAMES & HOLMST RO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR + iin detememainnas 


STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


be & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEW TORE. 





— WE het ACTURE -—— 


Grand, Upriolt aud Squares, 








HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


Siate and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Franiseco, Cal. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








NREKBORN G. SMI, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over ver $3. 000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 ‘Games 8t., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 





ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW LToRE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEBICAGO. 





| 














JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
918 & 320 Bast 39th St., New Tork. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGA 
Fifth Avenue ‘soma a ae 
myouals St. George’s Ch., 
x 5 Sk Paul’ $ E. Ch. 4 
Fet. . Avense Pres. | BROOKLYN—838 Fulton Street. 
gitacle First resbyterian, | BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street 
San Francisco? s; Chri Ch. | BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. 


. BROOKLYN—794 Broadway, z. Dd, 


Bere, Qetanna, 2),and Pls 











— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY’” 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 


No. 9% FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave 
PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 

CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 


PIANO, 








ie ww HM MARTIN GUITARS mio rami 
Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. . 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. =a 
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For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dz GON}, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


CRANE & CHAPPUIS, |RBRHR BROS. & CO. 


ne Smuvorsity Pisce, New Nor), SS NEW PATENT 
=] Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 













PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


~ MANUFACTURER OF — 
oe K U RTZ MA , Grand, Square and Upright 
~PIANOFORTES,'?>- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y.|{ 2 


ee 
1 SGU Ke 
seH'c."> ISBACK KN, 











\ TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


} WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 
7 Factory, 299, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 











yy 


S. C. CHICKERING ~P IAN OS. Grand, Square and Upright Parlor and Chapel Organs. 


Received Highest Award at the United States P | A N 0 0 R Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First. 
Cla st . 
Upright Pianos. Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 3 | | , | Seod for Catalogues, Testmeaite, de. tobe 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


SEND FORK CATALOGUE. | struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. seater aha? baue ahd eaea thet Goodies hon WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
7 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application “ ; id 
Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. ae FACTORY: YORK PA. 


Fact No. 134 H d St t bona pron 
BOSTON, Mase, |... Waterooms, 237 E. #34 Street UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 
— Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
T a Toach, Workmanship and Durability. 1 














ESTABLISHED 1847. 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. (Established 1870,) 


SAMUEL PIERCE, wm. KNABE & CO. ws 
AMERICAN pet tebn'tet tate setnten,|: Ate cee, | 


204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


METAL AND WOOD | OFFICE: 
, * 2 West 14th Street, N York. 
The very best made in every respect. i 05 ¢9 anal 























} Greenpoint, Long Island. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (7 Sena for Catalogue, * 


— AND — A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
JOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 


ARE THE BEST. Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c 
nanny eweueeny ai C. N. STIMPSON, 


te” Over 100,000 Made and Sold. MANUFACTURER OF 


Catalogues free on application. Carved % Biano % &egs, 


THE 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


y if TH AW FRICAN ORGAN (0 A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
1 . 
' ae Sees. N, B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


BOSTON, MASS. Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. Tuned and Regulated. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY 


— ee 


GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 










































Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 









‘= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. rorr warne oncan co. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








~uwiiIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?.— : 











AND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
GRAND, SOU ANOS, 
q Alt our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, “patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACT URED. 


easy oaano.| GEO. STECK & CO, | orees: 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


R bahia. 6 : =H bined with great strength and volumi- 
een ge rere empathetic hw nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments 


rr a Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. ge 


avaver SAPS, WiCWIN GHENWNG, Mlk THE “MILLER” ORGAN fi 


co. D. PEASE oe saeco ‘Nin a Is the Best and Most Salable 
. . : iano Manufacturers. AP me ; 
Patent German Silver Action-Rails, ii —— Cegee NE ie eae, 


99 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK. UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. : ~ = AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 























RESENTED. GAzALOCUE, &c., FREE, 
ACENTS WANTED. 


The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano om aa 
complete yitont it; far superior to the old wood and f i a = a! b f 

brass shell rail. A’ most complete and elegant im- _ . e Lepanon, ra. a. pt 
provement in pianos. ITHACA, Be. We wa tec ae ins 


+ — A ae! : 
TUT @ HAVER, a nos 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


Upright and as ae and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Lge King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, o 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


Pa we ye and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st § 31st Street, New York.| © aiSBrt ot Wort Tourteenth street, NEW YORK. 


New Burdett. aa List. O Dp ER PIAN O. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 


FrFEak & SON, Manufacturers, 
Ps as 
MCP HAAITL T ABI FR FT Spectal Terms and Prieesto = 2, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 


FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT GHORGEH BOTHN HR, 


PIANOS, genta Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. — NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T- F. KRAEMER & CO.,'° "yiervane" 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. == > IMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF ( Sea — = a ‘ ep GRAND, SQUARE 


PIANO HARDWARE,| (Ald ee ee C2 UPRIGHT 
_ Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. ease. 4 s/f CP IANO COVERS 
ry tome ol Cyr oe a eo Nees | tif AND SCARFS 


constantly on hand. ‘ St3 SE: ys y , . = 2 |S Piano Stools, 
~S a re me Music Racks 














BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, ai 



































Patented. 








A Busts 


 STRAUCH BROS., | eEoee 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — nea OS : ~ on Selection 
< re | = rs ae i ‘ to the Trade. 
Grand, Square and Upright _ = came me I Perey =| (Lower Prices. 


Ottoman 


— << i — _, ip 8 al 
. = Ss SS — ea ~——~ Piano -Stool 
= SS = SS <= ue a great 
‘ Specially. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. §2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & GO .g wiiccnss oS 
“LiiwWustin yao SQUAare? Oprieght Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QGQERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 

















MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


These Organs have received Highest Awards at all Great World’s 
Exhibitions for nineteen years. 
. “Matchless, unrivaled.”—FRanz Liszt. 
“Musicians generally regard them as unequaled.”—Tuero. Tuomas, 
Send for latest Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, containing 100 styles, from 
$22.00 to $900.00, 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and perfected by 
Mason & HamLIn, is conceded by competent judges to constitute a 
radical advance in Pianoforte construction, securing thereby remarkable 
refinement and musical purity of tone. 

These Pianos do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), New York; 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ot 
6 





Long Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 





Seana 





ae 





QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C6. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
WO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


| NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. P. 



































Vienna, 1873. 














FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO? ORGAN 








; FELT "& SOUNDING | BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N.Y, 












DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 








12° HAST THIRTHENTH STREET, NEW YORE. 











BEHNING’ 


ee Upright and Grand =e 


3 WEST 14th ST, 


NY NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BHEHNING & SON. 











783. BAGON PIANOS. ‘stb. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 








4 Chase Piano Co. 





RICHMOND, ND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 1298 Duane Street, Cor, Ohurch, New York. 
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